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Above, Barber 324-B Automatic Con- 
version Burner. Tested and certified 
by AGA Laboratory under new listing 
requirements. No. 49-113-B Barber Automatic Burner Assem) 


For Top Performance— 
Use Barber Automatic 
Conversion Burners 


PERFECTED DESIGN: Why experiment with unproved burners? Barber units 
are tested in many thousands of installations over a thirty year period. That 
means trouble-free operation, fewer complaints, returns, and service 
charges. 

OUTSTANDING EFFICIENCY: Famous patented Barber air-activated jets 
(available in no other burner) assure the most intense heat with a true 
“scrubbing" flame action on all walls of fire-box. 

DIRECT ACTION: This flame is applied direct to walls of combustion cham- 
ber—no refractory, no spreader. 

GREATEST ECONOMY: Thorough combustion gets the most from the fuel, 
the most from the equipment. Also, a Barber job requires minimum installo- 
tion cost. You can even, in many cases, use the existing automatic controls, 
if the owner has them. 


FINEST CONTROLS: The best precision automatic equipment obtainable. 
TAILOR-MADE FIT: Barber models are furnished in proper sizes for all 
round or oblong furnaces or boilers, and are further adjustable to correctly 
fit all grate dimensions. Recommend and install genuine Barber Burners. 


Ask for complete Catalog of Appliance Burners, Conversion Burners and Regulators 


THE BARBER GAS BURNER CO., 3682 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, ° 


BARBER BURNER 


For Warm Air Furnaces, Steam and Hot Water Boilers and Other Appliances 
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NEW 


... improved principle 
of boiler-furnace 








MAJOR COST-SAVING ADVANTAGES 
1 Eliminates ID fan—lowers demand charge. 
2 Prevents air infiltration— provides higher boiler efficiency. 


3 Simplifies draft control— permits quick, easy, effective od- 
justment to optimum combustion conditions at all loads. 


4 Simplifies design — lowers initial cost of duct and stock 
arrangement. 











NE of the strangest developments 

during the tenure of the British 
Labor party has been its inability to con- 
trol strikes—especially on the national- 
ized public utilities services of Great 
Britain. It has not been so long since 
the Labor government was forced to call 
out the army to break a dock strike. 
Last month Britain’s wildcat on-again- 
off-again dock strikes swept the port 
areas of London, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Manchester, immobilizing more than 50 
ships. At the same time, a strike by 
600,000 workers on the nationalized rail- 
ways threatened. 


THE peculiar aspect of these develop- 
ments is that the British workers are 
striking against a Labor government. 
Wildcat strikes are, theoretically at least, 
illegal in Britain. A legal strike there can 
be conducted only after the responsible 
union notifies the Ministry of Labor that 
a dispute exists. This is supposed to give 
the Ministry a chance to resolve the dis- 
pute before the walkout occurs. 


AcTUALLY, however, the so-called 
wildcat strike has become more preva- 
lent than the “legal” strike. It would thus 


SAMUEL H. CROSBY 
MAR. 15, 1951 


seem that labor disputes generally are 
more theoretically regulated and, at the 
same time, more actually out of control 
under the British Labor government 
than under out own admittedly capitalis- 
tic setup. Here in the United States it 
would be difficult to imagine President 
Truman calling out the Army to break 
a strike on the railways or docks. 


Fe from the fact that it might be 
political suicide, it has not been our 
national policy to make strikebreakers 
out of our soldiers. That strange de- 
velopment remained for a Labor govern- 
ment to employ. This paradox does not 
seem so strange, however, when we con- 
sider it against the broader background 
of the status of organized labor in other 
countries which are supposed to be dedi- 
cated to the rights of the workingman. 


Peruaps the secret of this exemplary 
freedom of action, which the American 
laboring man enjoys, can be found in the 
give-and-take arm’s-length bargaining 
which has been worked out in many of 
our major industries. But no small part 
of the answer can be found in the con- 
tributions which have been voluntarily 
made by both American management and 
the American workers towards a system 
of free relationships between employers 
and employees. 


THIs system obviously extends further 
than mere issues of wages, take-home 
pay, union recognition, and the like. It 
embraces the broad field of employee op- 
portunities, including such collateral 
benefits, popularly known as “fringe 
benefits,” as leave and retirement. 


In this issue we present (beginning 
on page 344) an analytical article on 
fringe benefits in utilities. It is a product 
of Marion Hammett whose long ex- 
perience as an economic analyst with the 
United States Department of Labor fits 
her to discuss and describe the impres- 
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® In exacting times like these, 
your financing program needs to 
be reviewed frequently. For it 
must be comprehensive and flex- 
ible—more than ever geared to 
changing conditions. A well- 
organized approach to the finan- 
cial community is also of great 
importance. 

For years, Irving Trust has 
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SENIOR 
OBLIGATIONS 


utilities—by maintaining a staff 
of experts who are exceptionally 
well-qualified to give your com- 
pany help and advice. Next time 
you review your financing pro- 
gram, Irving’s Public Utilities 
Department would welcome the 
opportunity to contribute its 


irther Hf specialized in serving public _ broad experience. 
-home 
ke. It 
ee Op- 
cf IRVING TRUST COMPANY 
fringe 
ONE WALL STREET e NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 
inning Capital Funds over $117,000,000 Total Resources over $1,300,000,000 
Je on Wituram N. Enstrom, Chairman of the Board Ricwarp H. West, President 
“4 Public Utilities Department 
ith the Tom P. Watxer, Vice President in Charge 
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sive record which the utilities have made 
for the benefit of their employees. 


. - * * 


T has been twelve years since Congress 
passed the Natural Gas Act. Strange- 
ly enough the gas industry was the last 
of the three major community plant util- 
ity industries to come under Federal 
regulation. Yet, gas is the eldest of the 
three utility industries—electricity and 
telephone being the other two—to be- 
come subject to regulation. The young- 
est of these—interstate telephone opera- 
tions—first came under the sway of the 
Federal Communications Commission in 
1934. Interstate electric utility opera- 
tions (as distinguished from hydroelec- 
tric licensing) was not regulated by the 
Federal Power Commission until the en- 
actment of the Federal Power Act as 
amended in 1936. And so we have a 
regulatory exemplification of the biblical 
text: “The first shall be last, and the last 
shall be first.” 


THE opening article in this issue is a 
contemporaneous review of the experi- 
ence of the Federal Power Commission 
during the twelve years the Natural Gas 
Act has been on the Federal statute 
books. It is written by SamMueLt H. 
Crossy, who was for five years a trial 
examiner for the Federal Power Com- 
mission. Since that time Mr. Crospy 
has been on the other side of the regula- 
tory fence as a legal consultant—special- 
izing in gas matters. He is a graduate 
(AB, Phi Beta Kappa) of Grinnell Col- 
lege, Grinnell, Iowa, and has had three 
decades of unusual diversified practice of 
law. 


* * * * 


W: introduce a new author in this 
issue, a well-known transit execu- 
tive, WARREN POLLARD, president of 
the Virginia Transit Company, operating 
in Richmond and Norfolk, with affiliated 
system service in Portsmouth, Virginia. 
Mr. Potvarn’s article, “Transit Girds 
for War,” begins on page 339. Born in 
Jersey City in 1898, Mr. PoLLarD was 
brought up in Atlanta, Georgia, and grad- 
uated from Georgia Tech (’20) with a de- 
gree in electrical engineering. With the 
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LINCOLN SMITH 

exception of two years as a student en- 
gineer with General Electric, he has 
spent his entire business career in pub- 
lic utilities. From 1922-1933 he was em- 
ployed in various engineering capacities 
with the Georgia Power Company. In 
1933 he moved over to take charge of 
the Georgia Power Company’s automo- 
tive and eventually its transit properties 
in Atlanta, Rome, Augusta, and Macon. 
Since 1946 he has been with his present 
organization, making his headquarters in 
Richmond where he is active in civic and 
business activities. He was president of 
the American Transit Association in 
1948. 


* * * * 


D* Lincotn SMitH, whose article 
on the power embargo in Maine be- 
gins on page 351, is a political scientist 
specializing in public administration. He 
is a native of Maine and a graduate of 
Bowdoin College. He took postgradu- 
ate degrees (AM and PhD) at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and has taught at 
Yale University, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 


THE next number of this magazine will 
be out March 29th. 3 
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Suggestion 
or getting 

ork done 
aster 


l HIS is a drawing of an early American 
office machine—the Beach Typewriter. 


you can see, it utilized thin rolls of paper 
milar to today’s stock ticker tape, and un- 
oubtedly was a speed marvel of its day. 


he constant endeavor to improve office ma- 
lines has resulted in some mighty efficient 
luipment to simplify today’s office routines. 


oday, for example, many utilities (perhaps 
burs, too) have consumers’ usage data com- 
led for them on a machine especially devel- 
bed for the industry. 


a a 2) 


Courtesy Bettmann Archives 


The Bill Frequency Analyzer, developed by 
the Recording and Statistical Corporation, 
analyzes as many as 200,000 bills each day. 


The Analyzer turns out work at only %4 the 
cost of having the work done in your offices. 
If you are not presently using this remarkable 
service, why not... 


Send for FREE booklet 


“The One Step Method of Bill Analysis” tells 
more about this accurate and economical 
method of compiling consumers’ usage data. 
Write today. 


Recording and Statistical 
Corporation 


100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
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Coming IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


* 





MEET THE FCC 


The Federal Communications Commission is now one of the older Federal 
regulatory agencies dealing with interstate public utility service. In nearly 
seventeen years of existence it has survived recurring storms and criticisms. 
Today it is well established as the Federal umpire for the nation’s radio, 
ndigleia television, and allied communications services—although criti- 
cism naturally continues. Herbert Bratter, Washington author of business 
articles, gives us an inside eye view of the FCC as it is today, its personalities, 
and its problems. 














TWELVE YEARS UNDER THE NATURAL GAS ACT. PART Il. 


President Truman's troubles with the 8Ist Congress may seem mild in 
comparison with his difficulties with the 82nd, but Washington observers 
agree that last year's controversy over the veto of the Kerr Bill, to oust 
FPC from control over independent producers, was among the first signs 
of cleavage between the President and Congressmen of his own party on 
major legislation. In his concluding instalment Samuel H. Crosby, former 
FPC examiner, explains the regulatory controversy which gave rise to the 


Kerr Bill. 










TRANSIT STRENGTHENS FOR AN UNCERTAIN FUTURE 


The United States Chamber of Commerce has been active in mobilizing 
business on a regional basis to codperate with emergency measures 
taken by the Federal government. One of the most important phases of 
this program was the adoption of five emergency transportation policies. 
Powell C. Groner, president of the Kansas City Public Service Company, 
an experienced public utilities official, gives us his comment and analysis 
of the chamber's transportation policy, with emphasis on the local transit 
aspects. 















FALLACY OF TAX COMPARISONS 


A frequent challenge aimed at publicly owned utilities is that they don't 

ay taxes and that their customers enjoy preferentially low rates. Not 
and ago PUBLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY published an article espe- 
cially criticizing publicly owned ventures in the Far West on this score. 
By way of “0 hom we present this analysis of the situation from the 
viewpoint of a successful municipal plant. Albert Hamilton, on behalf of 
the Sacramento (California) Municipal Utility District, contends that Sacra- 
mento customers get full-rate advantage of any rate or other preference 
the municipal plant enjoys. 










* 






Also . « « Special financial news, digests, and interpretations of court and 






commission decisions, general news happenings, reviews, Washingtor 2 
gossip, and other features of interest to public utility regulators, com . 






panies, executives, financial experts, employees, investors, and others. 
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The story of 1950 in the Columbia & 
Gas System was one of service— ? 
of providing more natural gas for 

more people. 

It was a record-breaking year ... in i 
number of customers served . .. in gas 
purchased from our Southwest sup- 
pliers... in enlargement of our facilities, 
including our underground storage. 

This coming year, we expect even 
greater usage of gas and we shall 
endeavor to provide the best possible 
service to our Customers... 

24 hours a day! 
*Full details are in the Annual Report 
of The Columbia Gas System, Inc., 
120 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
—available upon request. 

































The Columbia Gas System 


CHARLESTON GROUP: United Fuel Gas Compony, Atlontic Seaboord Corporation, Amere Gas Utilities Company, Virginio Gas Corporation, 
Virginio Gos Transmission Corporation, Big Marsh Oil Company, Central Kentucky Natural Gos Company; COLUMBUS GROUP: pare on 


PITTSBURGH GROUP: The Manufacturers Light 


ond Heat Company, Binghamton Gos Works, Cumberland and Allegheny Gos Company, Eastern Pipe 


Line Company, Home Ges Company, The Keystone Gos Company, inc, Natural Ges Company of West Virginia; Of. GROUP: The Preston Oil Company. 
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“There never 


was in the world two opinions alike.” 


—MONTAIGNE 





ANpreEw F, SCHOEPPEL 
U. S. Senator from Kansas. 


EpiTroriAL STATEMENT 
Pathfinder magazine. 


DonALD GORDON 
Chairman and president, Canadian 
National Railways. 


JoHN MARSHALL BUTLER 
U. S. Senator from Maryland. 


M. S. RUKEYSER 
Columnist. 


JoHN CHAMBERLAIN 
Editor, The Freeman. 


EprTorIAL STATEMENT 
The (Washington, D. C.) 
Daily News. 


EarL BUNTING 
Managing director, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 
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“If we ruin ourselves financially, there is not much hope 
left for other countries of the world.” 


* 


“You've got to say this for the men in charge of our 
government—they’re running it like nobody’s business.” 


* 


“The one goal that transcends all the differences be- 
tween people who now live outside of the Iron Curtain 
is the determination to remain free of the chains of 
Russian bondage.” 


5 


. if we acquiesce to the multitude of government 
controls and restrictions in a time of peace, we may find 
the country bound in a socialistic maze of government 
from which we may never be able to extricate ourselves.” 


¥ 


“Unless common sense, common honesty, and a respect 
for simple arithmetic, rather than demagogic slogans, are 
the accepted guideposts in the fiscal field, then the na- 
tional position will be weakened by economic misbe- 
havior.” 


“ 


* 


. . . the middle class is the only class in history that 
has ever sought to make legal ‘rights’ the universal pos- 
session of all men. The ‘bourgeois’ may despise the Bo- 
hemian, but he is willing to leave him alone. The bour- 
geois is even willing on occasion to pay the Bohemian’s 
bills.” 


> 


“Why is it that the United States, with all the talent 
it has trained in the art of negotiation, can’t be as well 
represented at international conferences as are the United 
Mine Workers, the CIO, the Farmers Union, and the 
National Association of Electric Companies in their re- 
spective fields?” 

* 


“Two decades of emergency thinking, long years of 
crisis-facing, twenty years of ‘running to Washington,’ 
all have left their mark upon our individual independence, 
resourcefulness, and self-reliance. In this process we have 
surrendered much more to Washington than we have 
gained from Washington.” 


12 
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ACILITIES FOR THE SMALLEST OR THE LARGEST 


The 225-acre Newport News plant includes plate steel and machine shops 
equipped with a complete variety of tools to fabricate items of water power equip- 
ment of any size. Contracts received by Newport News for hydraulic turbines with 
an aggregate rated output in excess of 7,000,000 horsepower have included units as 
high as 165,000 horsepower and as low as 500 horsepower. 


Supplementing the extensive facilities are the equally important experie 
and skilled personnel at Newport News to design and build such equipment. 


Your inquiries for hydraulic turbines of any size will receive prompt a 
Write for illustrated booklet on water power equipment; 


NEWPORT NEWS 


SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK CO. . 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 
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EpiTorIAL STATEMENT 
Long Prairie (Minnesota) Leader. 


LoweLL MELLETT 
Columnist. 


Joun PHILLIPS 
U. S. Representative 
from California, 


EpITORIAL STATEMENT 
Los Angeles Times. 


Harry S. TRUMAN 
President of the 
United States. 


Henry McLemore 
Columnist. 


RicHarp M. SIMPSON 
U. S. Representative from 
Pennsylvania. 
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“The country indeed faces a dismal future if the pro- 
gram is not to curtail spending but only to choose be- 
tween whether to get the money by borrowing or by 
more taxation.” 


oa 


“Listening to the complaints coming from some quarters 
since the President sent his budget up to Congress, a 
stranger in these parts might be led to believe that the 
people in 48 had elected Norman Thomas instead of a 
farmer-businessman-soldier-lawyer from the Midwest 
named Truman.” 


aa 


“A year’s experience has shown the consolidated budget 
to be a device for spenders, not for savers, and the best 
thing Congress can do for the taxpayers would be to 
correct this situation as quickly as possible... . every 
time we give the spenders a chance to confuse the issue 
or to hide costs we are giving our spending opponents an 
advantage.” 


+ 


“The administration has proposed candidly an armed 
force of 3,500,000. But saying nothing much about it, the 
administration is building an invisible civilian force 
which could easily outstrip the armed force in numbers. 
It is now well above 2,000,000. Unless the Byrd com- 
mittee is heeded, the figure may be 2,500,000 by the end 
of the fiscal year.” 


* 


“Our freedom is in danger. Sometimes we may forget 
just what freedom means to us. It is as close to us, as 
important to us, as the air we breathe. Freedom is in our 
homes, in our schools, in our churches, It is in our work 
and our government and the right to vote as we please. 
Those are the things that would be taken from us if 
Communism should win.” 


» 


“There should be no law against shooting people who 
stay in phone booths longer than five minutes. That is, 
of course, unless you yourself are in there. That makes 
it entirely different. There are few things more madden- 
ing than to stand outside a booth for five minutes and 
then watch the fellow you thought was about to come out 
start reaching in his pocket for another nickel—excuse 
me, a dime, these days.” 


* 


“The President glibly dares Congress to try to save the 
taxpayers’ money by cutting his spending program. 
... he told the country it would have to be taxed to the 
extent of $16.5 billion more, but came up with recom- 
mendations for only $10 billion additional. In other words, 
he passed the buck to Congress on raising an additional 
$6 billion to $16.5 billion. I dare the President to disclose 
how he would raise the entire $16.5 billion.” 
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OAL SCALES KEEP BOILERS 
; “Omitest”... 


Do It Best 


hen a Richardson scale is weighing and feed- 
g your coal you have the most dependable, 
tate, automatic equipment that money can 
y. Without an equal for year-in, year-out 
ice, every Richardson scale is backed by 60 
ats’ experience designing automatic materials 
ighing equipment and over 40 years of build- 
g coal scales, 
Current models will be found even more 
ged, dependable, accurate, dust tight—than 
old units, some of which are still in use after 
years of service. They do not “hang up” on 
coal or dry—coarse coal or fine—but give 
ate records of coal consumed per boiler— 
the hour, shift, day, week or month. 
Through this continuous service, Richardson 
s gained a knowledge which has kept pace 
ith the more rigid requirements of present day 
d future power plants and resulted in constant 


modernization of equipment each year. 

In your district there is a factory-trained Rich- 
ardson Service Engineer. If your Richardson 
scale needs a parts or operational check-up, call 
him in...you will be sure of a thorough, com- 
petent and courteous inspection, and worth- 
while recommendations for getting maximum 
efficiency from your boiler plant. 


3 BULLETINS AVAILABLE 
Send For Them Today For Complete Information On: 


EE-39, for dust tight, average service—200-300 
Ibs. per discharge—Bulletin No. 0150 

Model K-39, for pressure tight (up to 60” 
of water), large capacity service—400-500 Ibs. 
per discharge—Bulletin No. 0250 

Monorate, non-segregating coal distributor— 
Bulletin No. 1349 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY 
' Clifton, New Jersey 

Atlanta °* Boston © Buffalo © Chicago 

Cincinnati * Detroit * Houston ©* Minneapolis 

New York © Omaha © Philadelphia °* Pittsburgh 

San Francisco * Wichita *® Montreal © Toronte 
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Advantages of the 


-E TILTING 
ANGENTIAL BURNER 


he combination of tangential firing and the Tilting Burner accomplishes 
ertain highly important results beyond the reach of any other burner or 
fring method presently available. These are: 


1. Control of the temperature of furnace gases at the furnace 
exit which permits: 
(a) Control of steam temperatures over a wide range. 
{b) Minimum use of desuperheating spray. 
{c) Use of wide variety of coals. 


{d) Accurate proportioning of superheater and reheat- 
er surfaces. 


(e) Lower air heater maintenance. 


2. Substantial control over slagging conditions 
which results in: 


(a) More uniform furnace conditions. 

(b) Better heat absorption. 

{c) Minimum use of soot blowers. 
Recognition of the importance of these advantages throughout the utility 
industry is evidenced by the fact that more than 90 per cent of the C-E boiler 
capacity ordered by utilities in 1950 will be equipped with C-E Tilting 


Burners. B-464A 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING— 
SUPERHEATER, INC. 


VN AVENUE °* 


ALL TYPES OF BOILERS, FURNACES, PULVERIZED FUEL SYSTEMS AND 
STOKERS; ALSO SUPERHEATERS, ECONOMIZERS AND AIR HEATERS 
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ington Electri-conomy Typewritergai 
can turn out more work, better wor 
in less time, with less effort. 


Vital records, accurate statistics, multi 
tiple reports, legible carbon copie 
distinctive correspondence—these a1 
many others are prepared swiftly.. 
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TOP UTILITY OPERATION 


and with electric ease with this mag- lack 


nificent electric typewriter. 


below for the amazing economy story. 
So why not turn to the Electri-conomy . ai 


to meet your typing needs in these 
mtimes when greater individual pro- 
ductivity is so important... and just 


Remington Rand 
Room 2754, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


O Yes, I would like a FREE copy of folder 
RE 8353 describing the advantages of the 
new Electri-conomy. 

0 I would like FREE Electri-conomy Test in 
my office — without obligation of course. 

NAME 

COMPANY. 


ADDRESS 
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CEFFEL Hydraulic Turbines 


EFFICIENT * DEPENDABLE + SINCE 1862 


Another Leffel Job Well Done.. 


arch 










A view of the dam and powerhouse. 


The illustrations on this page show another instance where 
a Leffel turbine was specified for the expansion of existing 
hydraulic power facilities. For this installation a Lefte 
vertical propeller-type hydraulic turbine was used. Maximu 
rating 11,500 HP, under 67 ft. net head, speed 180 RPM 

a pooy Aye coverplate = From initial design through final assembly a Leffel turbine 

receives the best in skill and attention. No effort is spared 
during production to provide the materials and workma 
ship necessary for long, trouble-free service. 

Why not contact us today about engineering your turbine 
installation or rehabilitation? Our 89 years of hydraulid 
power experience are at your service. 


Menerees is te 







~ 


The assembled turbine in the Leffel plant. Cast steel propeller-type runner, shown on the boring mill. 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 


DEPARTMENT Pe SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
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& S AN ARCHITECT GOT A MONEY-MAN TO ADMIT, 


BEN never thought of floors in relation to earning power” 








“Floors are such a small fraction of total cost, one tends to forget 
that floor space is actually what a building is for. You say a steel 
Q-Floor costs less than the carpet to cover it? Yet it provides 
electrical availability over the entire exposed area of the floor. And 
the steel construction, being dry, reduces building time 20 to 30%. 
These are factors any investor can easily translate into terms 

of money saved. They mean more revenue over the years 

and earlier revenue right from the start. Let’s look at the details—” 


Write for the simple facts— 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY 
2424 Farmers Benk Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsyivenia 
Fectories In Ambridge, Pe., Memilten, Ont., Ell port, Englend 


Offices in $0 Principal Chee Re Werld. Wide Bulidiag Service 





HERE'S WHAT THE ARCHITECT SHOWED 


. 


VY Y ees 


Why Q-Floer reduces building time 
20 to 30%. 


QFloor is steel subfioor, delivered pre- 
cut. Two men can lay 32 sq. ft. in 30 seo 
onds. Construction is dry, incombustible. 
The Q-Floor is immediately used as plat- 
form by other trades. No delay for wet 
materials. No forms, no falsework, or fire 
hazard. Even when steel is slow in delivery, 
steel is still faster. You must allow time for 
demolition and excavation. By that time, 
the steel is ready. Steel construction gives 
a faster completion date. Completion time, 
not starting time, determines how soon 
your investment pays off. 


every six-inch area. It requires but a small 
hole, takes literally only a few minu 
No muss with trenches. Tenants can ha’ 
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@ Write for a Copy of Bulletin B-50-11 


FOSTER WHEELER CORPORATION 


165 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6, 





NEW 


SIUCA TOTAL DISSOLVED 
CARRYOVER SOLIDS CARRYOVER 


j _ REDUCED CARRYOVER OF 
a. Silica 
b. Total Dissolved Solids 


GE stondora unit 


eee Dual Circuletion Unit 


\ONCENTRATION IN HIGH DUTY FURNACE 
RESULTING IN a. Minimum Tube Damage 


b. Reduced Maintenance 
and Outage Time 


IMPORTANT SUPPLEMENTARY 
ADVANTAGES 
IN CERTAIN APPLICATIONS 
a. Reduced Blowdown 
With Resulting Reduction In Heat Loss 
and Size of Heat Recovery Equipment 


b. Reduced Cost of Chemicals and Equipment For Water Treatment 





Leece-Neville 
Alternator System 


Saves Maintenance, 
Materials and Manpower 


A Leece-Neville AC-DC Alternator 

System delivers 25 to 35 amperes 

with the engine idling. This effects 

substantial gasoline savings and reduces engine wear. 
Current is delivered at a constant, fixed voltage, which lessens 
deterioration of scarce radio tubes and batteries. 


Most important of all is the famous dependability of the 
Alternator System. To help insure vital communications in 
case of disaster, every mobile radio should be equipped 

with the Leece-Neville Alternator System. 


For all the facts, write Dept. 26, 
The Leece-Neville Co., Cleveland 14, O. 
Pioneer and STILL Quality Leader 


PPCE- 
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’ 4 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
OUTSTANDING SERVICE 


TO YOUR INDUSTRY 


WHEN THE UTILITIES ATOM-IZE 


When the time does come to build nuclear energy electric generating 
plants a lot of new capital will be required. Which will mean regis- 
tration statements to be printed. Which will mean that many financial 
men will think of Lincoln. Dependency on Lincoln is a firm habit because 
of consistent, unfailing, helpful performance—especially when the going 
is really tough. Discussion cordially invited. 











NEW YORK PLANT 130 CEDAR STREET (6) ° WOrth 


CHICAGO PLANT 732 SHERMAN STREET (5) ' WAbashk 
















Prepare to pass power plant engineer 
license examinations this direct, easy way! 








——) 































t plant equipment—and carefully points out the re- 
pnsibilities of the operating engineer relative to safe 
ctices and efficient operation of power plants. At the 
dof each chapter you are given valuable lists of questions 
ical of those in engineer license examinations . . . the 
swers to which are contained in the chapter material. 
re in a single volume is a complete home-study course 
power plant engineering. 


you on all phases of power plant equipment 
tion, operation, and maintenance. 


his book shows you how to control the combustion of fuels . . . 
to put boilers in operation . . . properly inspect steam engines 
how valves function . . . and how to solve practical © plant 
ms without the use of advanced mathematics. standard 
tices t0 follow in manipulating the equipment correctly, to recog- 
unsatis conditions, and to take the necessary corrective 

a. develop are also _— 


costly 
Soar eerie wine oth, book ~~ py 
i preder an large sede ter nis will find the ebook 4 helpful 
‘a power pow ghar cues cquipunemt. ae: 


309 Munsey Bldg. 


JERE is a revised and enlarged Second Edition of a standard book 
A that offers you in clear, practical form, much information to help 
} pass power plant engineer license examinations. Simple, yet com- 
¢ in every detail, it thoroughly explains advanced rules of stationary 
fineering—outlines the approved and tested methods of operating 











Just Out 


STEAM PLANT 
OPERATION 


_ By EVERETT B. pVOODRUFF 





ower ring, 

and HERBERT B. LAMMERS 
Chairman and Director of Engineering, Coal Producers 
Committee for Smoke Abatement in 
Mathematics and Power Engineering, Ohio Mechanics 

Institute 
Second Edition, 543 pages, 6 x 9, 
264 illustrations, $7.00 
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BOILERS fo Meet YOUR Needs 


PRINGFIELD builds boilers in a wide 
variety of sizes and types to meet mod- 

ern utility plant needs. Springfield im 
stallations include outstanding high pres- 
sure, high temperature designs in large 
central stations as well as smaller units 
for outlying stations and standby service. 
Springfield service includes the design, 


e BENT TUBE BOILERS 

For maximum efficiency in minimum space! 
Carefully balanced Springfield designs built to give 
extra values in performance and dependability. 
Water cooled furnace. Gas flow distributed uniformly 
across width of unit. Dry steam. Minimum superheat 
variation over wide load range. Built in any capa- 
citv from 10,000 Ibs. up. 


fabrication, and erection of units complete 
with firing, draft, and control equipment 
—all taken under a “Single Responsi. 
bility” contract. We will be glad to submit 
proposals covering your requirements, 
Write to our main office in Springfield, or 
see your nearest Springfield representa- 
tive. Descriptive literature on request, 


© STRAIGHT TUBE BOILERS 

A design preferred by many engineers. 
Big overload capacity; quick response to loads. 
High availability; less outage. Every quality feature 
you want in a boiler. Specially designed for cap 
acities to 450,000 Ibs. per hour and higher. Spring 
field patented center water wall construction 
available for large units. 


@ TYPE M STANDARDIZED BOILERS 


Standardized for quicker delivery 
..lower cost. 12 sizes to choose from, ranging 
from 6,000 to 17,000 Ibs. per hour. Built 
like a‘’BIG PLANT” boiler—for the smaller 
plants! Water-cooled furnaces — all of 
Springfield's finest quality features. 


SPRINGFIELD 


CO. 


1960 E. Capitol Ave. Springfield, Illinois 


Worldwide Sales and Service 
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WHICH WOULD YOU PREFER? 





rete ses t8t 


is Old-Fashioned Gas-Control H 


Lato RC CACORE ANNES BETIS 





Check These Advantages 


@ One unit replaces ALL 
separate controls and 
their assembly costs. 

@ Noiseless operation — 
no annoying clicks or 
hum to irritate users. 

@ 100% Safe lighting; 
100% fail-safe, auto- 
matic pilot and filter; 
Built-in pressure reg- 
ulator; 100% safet 
shut-off. A.G.A. listed. 

@ Compact size — 3%" x 
5%" x5" — permits 
wide latitude in styling. 

@ Complete adaptability 
to manual, thermo- 
static electric or ther- 
mostatic mechanical 
control, 





This NEW Single Gasapack Unit 


Only GASAPACK combines all 5 
mecessary gas controls in one 
simple, compact modern unit 


With A-P’s modern Gasapack you have only One unit to install — instead 
of up to five separate controls! Think what this means to you: The reduc- 
tion in inventory alone amounts to a substantial saving, for the GaSAPACK 
eliminates not only all separate controls — but also the nipples, reducers, 
fittings and tubing required to connect them! 

Then look at the saving in assembly labor — up to 67%! What's more, 
you get simplification of service resulting from One unit instead of five, the 
ease and economy of ordering from One dependable source. Yes, and you'll 
see why users call the Gasapack the most economical unit they can buy! 

A-P’s Sincie-unit GasaPack offers you still more .. . manual control, 
thermostatic electric temperature control or thermostatic mechanical control, 
and all with one basic unit! Extreme simplicity permits either factory in- 
stallation of both thermostatic controls or sale by your dealers as accessories. 

Get the full story of this remarkable control. Write for Bulletin G-7 today. 


DABLE Controls 


For Modern Gas Heating 


A-P CONTROLS CORPORATION 


(formerly Automatic Products Company) 


2470 N. 32nd Street 


e mit kee 45, Wi , 





In Canada: A-P Controls Corporation, Lid., Cooksville, Ontario 
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© BRASS SEAT 
© GROUND JOINT 


© ALL THREADS 
TAPERED 


compliance with the +i 
requirements of } 


UNDERWRITERS’ 
LABORATORIES 


@ listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories for use with all piping applications, 
including hazardous liquids, up to 250# Steam Pressure. 


@ Larger sizes are all forged-steel; smaller sizes machined from solid 
bar steel. High tensile strength — no sand holes, 
@ Compare Capitol Unions with other union. Check workmon- 
ship, dimensions, weight, ish; perform any test within 
their pressure rating — then, compare prices. 


@ Packaged in convenient quantities with 
the U. ; aes 


COUPLINGS — NIPPLES — UNIONS — RADIANT HEAT FITTINGS 
FURNACE COILS —_ WELL SUPPLIES -- STEEL PIPE FITTINGS 
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Can You Be Confident ? 


F in conjunction with your next annual meeting— 

or at some contemplated special meeting—pro- 

posals other than routine are to be voted upon—to raise 

debt ceiling—authorize new securities—grant conversion 

privilege for convertible bonds, etc.—can you feel con- 

fident that your stockholders will support management’s 

recommendations with adequate votes of approval—on 
time? 


Such an important meeting frequently merits pro- 
vision of special handling—utilizing the services of our 
proxy soliciting organization as a form of insurance that 
the meeting will be successfully held on scheduled date. 


Our record of performance for the utility industry 
is outstanding. We invite your inquiry for additional 
information. 








National or Sectional Coverage 


@ * 


DUDLEY F. KING 


Associates: 
JOHN H. C. TEMPLETON * CHARLES A. NICHOLLS © PHILIP H. CARPENTER * WARREN W. AYRES 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK &, NEW YORK 
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THE TOUGHER THE JOB 
THE MORE WE CAN HELP 


An outside viewpoint is often essential in a search for new ways of 
cost reduction, methods, management, organizational, or engineering 
problems 

Commonwealth specialists have a sound background in the vari- 
ous aspects of business operations. Valuable time of your executives 
may be saved by calling Commonwealth in on the job. 

No matter whether the job is large or small, Commonwealth’s 


ability may profit you. 


Check the ways in which Commonwealth can contribute to the efficiency and economy 
of your organization. Write for booklet describing the many services available to you. 
Address: Commonwealth Services Inc., Department E3, 20 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


INVESTIGATIONS * REPORTS * FINANCING © ACCOUNTING © SYSTEMS © TAXES © INSURANCE 
PENSIONS © RATES © DEPRECIATION © VALUATIONS © DESIGN AND CONSULTING ENGINEERING 
METERING © PURCHASING © INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC RELATIONS © MERCHANDISING © ADVERTISING 


20 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N.Y. HANOVER 2-0170 


232 MICHIGAN AVE. W. JACKSON, MICH. 1025 CONNECTICUT AVE. N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
DIAL 8123 STERLING 3363 


ABILITY* EXPERIENCE * RESOURCEFULNESS «© RESULTS 
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CUT 
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KINNEAR Metal Rolling Doors 


Reducing door costs is not the only gain 
you make when you install Kinnear Rolling 
Doors. You also help cut other plant costs, 
in many ways. 

Coiling upward action permits full use of 
all floor and wall space around openings, 
at all times. You can stack materials within 
an inch or two of the door, inside or out- 
side—or on both sides—without impeding 
its action. This promotes more efficient 
handling of door traffic, deliveries, and 
shipments. 

The smooth, easy action of Kinnear Rolling 
Doors saves time and labor—and no other 
type of door is so well adapted to the extra 
advantages of motor operation. With push- 
button controls at any desired number of 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 


Factories: 2060-80 Fields Ave., 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


1742 Yosemite Ave. 
mn Francisco 24 Calif. 
Offices and Agents In All Principal Cities 


convenient points, the door can be raised 
or lowered quickly at a second’s notice. As 
a result, they are consistently closed more 
quickly after being opened, which brings 
important reductions in heating and air- 
conditioning costs. 

When opened, the doors remain completely 
out of the way, safe from damage by winter 
vehicles. When closed, their rugged all- 
metal interlocking-slat curtain assures ex- 
tra protection against fire, intrusion, wind 
and weather. 

Kinnear Rolling Doors are built in any size, 
to meet the particular specifications of each 
opening, in old or new buildings. Motor 
or manual control. Write for full informa- 
tion. 


Saving Ways in Doorways 


KINNEAR 


"IG DOORS /| 
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e Turbine Generators 


© Deaerating Heaters 


cok. Motors 


@ Generators for Dies 
© Turbochargers for Di 


Centrifugal Blowers 


ELLIOTT COMPANY engineers have set the 
pace in so many new and successful © Condensers 
equipment developments, that the attacking 

of old problems from new angles is an 

established Elliott characteristic. Whether © Steam Jet Ejectors 
it be a turbine-generator or a twin strainer— 

a condenser, or a tube cleaner for that : : 
condenser, the purchaser knows that the @ Mechanical Drive Tu 
product will have all the latest in design 
elements to insure long life, profitable 
operation and minimum maintenance. 


“You're a step ahead with Elliott’’ means 
what it says, as many power stations know. © Tube Cleaners 


@ Strainers 





HEADQUARTERS AND GENERAL OFFIC 


JEANNETTE, P 


Plants at: JEANNETTE, PA. * RIDGWAY, ? 
AMPERE, N. J. © SPRINGFIELD, O. * NEWARK, N. 
DISTRICT OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITI 























= Utilities Almanack 
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17 Me t951. Electrical Manufacturing Association ends annual meeting, Chicago, e) 

















American Water tagged Association, New England Section, begins annual meeting, 
Boston, Mass., 





Chamber of Commerce of the United States ends 2-day meeting of board of directors, 
Washington, D. C., 1951. 











New England Gas Association will hold annual meeting, Boston, Mass., Mar. 29, 30, 


1951 





Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association, Southeastern District, begins convention and 
trade show, Atlanta, Ga., 1951. 





ieheme Utilities Association will hold annual convention, Tulsa, Okla., Mar. 29, 30, 





EEI, Industrial Relations Committee, begins joint meeting with AGA, Personnel Prac- 
tice Committee, and New England Utility Personnel Association, Boston, Mass., 1951. 





American Gas oy spy oy Industrial and Commercial Gas Section, will hold conference, 
Washington, D. C., Apr. "2-4, 1951. 





American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold spring meeting, Atlanta, ‘) 
Ga., Apr. 2-5, 1951. 





Electric Association of Chicago will hold industrial electrical exposition, Chicago, Ill., 
Apr. 2-7, 1951. 





Towa y reset ar tes aenene Association will hold annual convention, Des Moines, 
Iowa, Apr. 3, 1951 





Protective Relay Engineers begin annual conference, College Station, Tex., 1951. 





Nebraska Telephone Association begins annual convention, Lincoln, Neb., 1951. 





> | ago Water Works Association, Illinois Section, begins annual meeting, Chicago, 
np. SO 
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Courtesy, International Harvester Company 


Wrapping Up Tomorrow’s Fuel Supply 
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Twelve Years under the 
Natural Gas Act 


PART I 


This author, a former examiner with the Federal Power Com- 

mission and well-known legal consultant and writer on natural 

gas regulation, is obviously well suited to pine us his opinions as 

well as a contemporaneous analysis of background, progress, 

and outlook for Federal regulation of the gas industry under 
this important statute. 


By SAMUEL H,. CROSBY* 


HE Federal Power Commission the commission and at the natural gas 
has now administered the Nat- industry. This close look may be both 
ural Gas Act twelve years. Four informative and interesting. 
these years measured World War In these twelve years, both the com- 
i. The last five may be long remem- mission and the industry have grown 
red as the luxury years. Right now more powerful. They have disagreed 
lay be an appropriate time, as na- and they have fought, but neither has 
onal inventories of assets and liabili- particularly damaged the other. As we 
iss are being taken against our un- prepare to face a common enemy they 
mown perils, to have a close look at will close ranks and carry on with a 
= . will for the strengthening of our free 
Personal note, see “Pages with the orld which believes in private enter- 
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prise under laws of general effect. 

The books are closed for 1950 but 
the accountants are not yet ready to 
report. The commission’s thirtieth an- 
nual report is off the press just about 
now but that’s for “1950 fiscal.”” Down 
to date, data of the American Gas As- 
sociation and the trade journals give 
a good enough idea of what the nat- 
ural gas industry is today, what it has 
done in the past year, and what it ex- 
pects (or should we say hopes?) to do 
in 1951. 


pea 1950 FPC approved the 
construction of 5,750 miles of 
new natural gas transmission lines 
which would boost the total system 
mileage well over 260,000—extending 
from coast to coast and border to bor- 
der. 

At year end the natural gas indus- 
try had invested in “gas utility plant” 
more than # billion. Nearly fifteen 
million customers — somewhere be- 
tween forty and fifty million people— 
in 1950 used more than three and a 
half trillion cubic feet of natural gas. 
But here’s the magic : Reserves are 6.5 
trillion cubic feet more than a year ago 
and are now estimated at 180 trillion 
cubic feet. 

As for 1951, pending applications 
not reached for hearing seek FPC ap- 
proval for the construction of addi- 
tions, extensions, and new lines add- 
ing up to more than 12,000 miles. 

Nineteen fifty seems likely to be the 
banner year for the extension of nat- 
ural gas service. Unless important in- 
dustrial service sought by government 
is involved, it now seems quite un- 
likely that new major projects will be 
able to win early approval. 


MAR, 15, 1951 


Taking Measure of the Natural Ga; 
Industry 


HE Water Power Act of 192) 
established a Water Power Com. 

mission, the ex officio members of 
which were the Secretaries of War, In- 
terior, and Agriculture. This commis- 
sion functioned in a desultory way 
with a skeleton staff until 1930 whe 
President Hoover recommended and 
Congress established the 5-man Fed 
eral Power Commission. This new 
commission annually elected its own 
chairman until last summer, when, ag 
a part of reorganization in the execu 
tive branch of the government, thé 
President became empowered to ap 
point the chairman. All administra 
tive and executive powers and respon 
sibilities are now vested in the chair 
man, with regulatory powers and re 
sponsibilities remaining in the board. 

Until the revision of the Water 
Power Act of 1920 as Part I and the 
enactment of new Part II of the Fed 
eral Power Act in 1935, the commis 
sion was charged with relatively 
limited administrative duties under th¢ 
Water Power Act of 1920 and related 
acts. The Federal Power Act brought 
the commission into the middle of : 
broad domain. With the knowledge 
gained in its early years, togeth 
with the vast collection of data as 
sembled by the Federal Trade Co 
mission in its investigation of ele 
tric utilities, FPC was well prepared 
to enter upon its enlarged duties. 

The relevance of ancient history 
this article is found in the fact thal 
when the Natural Gas Act was pa 
in 1938 FPC had fully completed it 
plan for regulation of the electric m 
dustry and many of its formulas 
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quired only the substitution of terms 
from the vocabulary of Reddy Kilo- 
watt to that of Eternal Flame. 

Furthermore, the final report of the 
Federal Trade Commission’s investi- 
gation of the natural gas industry, to- 
gether with thousands of pages of 
testimony and statistical data, provid- 
ed the engineers, accountants, and 
economists of FPC immediately with 
avery full and complete understanding 
of the background and composite be- 
havior characteristics of its new 
“pupil” in the school of regulation. In 
the years since, that “pupil” has at- 
tained great stature and importance in 
Gm our society and is very welcome every- 
where. 


New Law Gets Sharp Teeth 


n 1942 the Natural Gas Act was 
amended to require specific authori- 
zation before any natural gas company 
may lawfully extend or add to its 
@facilities by construction, purchase or 
merger, connect a new customer, or 
abandon any facilities or service. 
WEvery new project that will come 
@within FPC jurisdiction must be 
authorized before it is started. Every 
act falling within the scope of the 
@amendments must be described in a 
@ formal application. Notice of the ap- 


I 


& 


plication is published in the Federal 
Register and public hearing may be 
had in every case, although in practice 
the hearing procedure is simplified un- 
less the application is formally chal- 
lenged. 

Approval is evidenced by a formal 
certificate of public convenience and 
necessity to which the commission may 
attach “reasonable” conditions. The 
commission is inclined to believe “rea- 
sonable” may include limitation upon 
“end use” (as for instance: prohibit- 
ing sales for boiler fuel) and condi- 
tions relating to maximum debt, mini- 
mum equity, or sale of debt securities 
by competitive bidding. 

The hearings under this new pro- 
cedure, frequently slow and cumber- 
some during the first few years, have 
safeguarded the public interest to a 
degree which is probably not fully 
realized. In every case the applicant 
must show by preponderant evidence 
under oath that consummation of the 
project proposed “is or will be re- 
quired by the public convenience and 
necessity.” 

Not the least of the benefits is the 
thoroughness required of the appli- 
cant in preliminary planning, not only 
in obtaining sound assurance that 
adequate capital will be available but 


CERTIFICATES AUTHORIZING CONSTRUCTION AND 
OPERATION OF NATURAL GAS FACILITIES 
(Data from FPC annual reports on basis of fiscal years) 
Number Granted Estee Cost 

1 


34,170,760 
127,189,731 
273,190,731 
520,000,000 
566,203,000 
487,240,014 
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in competent and completed engineer- 
ing, in obtaining adequate firm com- 
mitments for gas supply, and the as- 
surance by market surveys and firm 
contracts that the prospective market 
will pay its share of the project debt. 

During the years 1942-43 only five 
relatively unimportant certificates 


were granted but there were steady in- 


creases in the years 1944-46 and, as 
line pipe became more readily avail- 
able after World War II business 
really picked up. This simple graph 
on page 335 shows the truly phenome- 
nal job the commission and its staff 
have done with thoroughness and con- 
science. 


The $64 Question—How Much 
Natural Gas Is There? 


pe in 1940 the twentieth annual 


report of the commission shows 
that the generally accepted estimate of 
natural gas reserves was then 66 tril- 


lion cubic feet with annual consump- ° 


tion for all purposes approximating 
2.4 trillion, which would exhaust all 
reserves in approximately twenty- 
seven and one-half years. 

In the same report there was con- 
siderable discussion of the application 
then pending for a certificate of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity permit- 
ting Reserve Gas Pipe Line Company 
to build a 250,000,000 capacity nat- 
ural gas pipeline to serve New York 
city from sources 1,500 miles distant 
in south Texas, at an estimated cost of 
$80,000,000. 

The commission was understand- 
ably concerned with conservation as- 
pects of this project, but for one rea- 
son or another the application did not 
come to issue before Pearl Harbor 
and was then wholly forgotten. 
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The best answer the commissio; 
finally obtained to this $64 question 
has its foundation in the detailed anj 
voluminous data collected in the 15, 
000-page, 500-exhibit record of th 
G-580 gas investigation conducted ig 
1945-46. 

Great progress had been made in 
the fields of exploration and produc 
tion between 1940 and 1946, paced by 
wartime necessities for both gas as in 
dustrial raw material and petrol 
With new markets and uses gas wa 
no longer the unwanted offspring o 
the oil industry. The experts brushe 
up on their science and came out with 
estimates of 140 trillion for sure and 
200 trillion possible. In spite of stead 
ily increasing demand and metered 
production, five years after the gas in 
vestigation the AGA score board 
shows 180 trillion as the current con 
sensus. 


How Do the Bankers Feel—Are 
Pipeline Bonds Safe? 


HEN we examine the record 0 

the prodigious expansion pro 
gram approved by FPC a natural fi 
thought would be: Where does all th 
money come from? And the answe 
is right there in the record. The ap 
plication for a certificate of publi 
convenience and necessity in broat 
terms, and the evidence in detail 
the hearing, shows just where all th 
millions will come from and on wha 
terms. Firm commitments have bee 
made—subject, of course, to act 0 
God or the public enemy. 

Any industry that can borrow /. 
per cent of its capital for producti 
plant from the management of th 
largest aggregation of investmel 
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What Price Pipelines? 
sad ipsa we examine the record of the prodigious expansion pro- 
gram approved by FPC anatural first thought would be: Where 
does all the money come from? And the answer is right there in the 
record. The application for a certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity in broad terms, and the evidence in detail at the hearing, shows just 
where all the millions will come from and on what terms. Firm commit- 
ments have been made—subject, of course, to act of God or the public 
enemy.” 





funds in the world is undoubtedly a 
sound business. When an applicant 
presents a large pipeline project to 
FPC the commissioners are always 
concerned with the details of financ- 
ing. Since no commitment is ever 
made without the most searching in- 
vestigation by the financial sponsor, 
the project is quite likely to prove 
safe. 

The financial record of the industry 
is unblemished and natural gas pipe- 
line stocks are particularly steady in 
the market. 

It may also be suggested for good 
measure that when our reservoirs of 
“Bp tatural gas commence to fail, coal gas 
will be available to supply the de- 
ficiency. We have this assurance from 
our top scientists. America has de- 
veloped a strong penchant for gaseous 
fuel. We are quite likely always to 
need pipelines. 
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Supreme Court Decisions 
UDICIAL review of commission or- 
ders under the Natural Gas Act is 

within the jurisdiction of the U. S. 
Circuit Courts of Appeal and their 
decisions are final unless the Supreme 
Court finds error. The commission’s 
findings of fact, with perhaps a single 
exception, have been accepted in all 
litigated cases. Aid of Federal dis- 
trict courts is available to the commis- 
sion for enforcement of process but 
seldom has been required. It was in- 
tended when the Natural Gas Act was 
passed, so far as practicable, to expe- 
dite appellate procedure. 

Many issues have been adjudicated 
under the Natural Gas Act and in 
every case but one reviewed by the 
Supreme Court the commission has 
been sustained. No useful purpose 
would be served by a review of these 
cases. However, the commission has 
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won recognition for “prudent invest- 
ment” or net investment valuations of 
public utility properties as a basis for 
rate regulation, and the Supreme 
Court has established the commis- 
sion’s procedures as the law of the 
land. This is a notable victory, con- 
cluding several decades of contro- 
versy. In the author’s opinion those 
who have demanded revenues for pub- 
lic service based on fictitious valua- 
tions gave bad repute to private own- 
ership. How the commission man- 
aged this achievement is a story worth 
telling. 

The Federal Power Act was adopt- 
ed in 1935 after completion of its 6- 
year investigation of the electric 
utilities by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Three years elapsed before 
the passage of the Natural Gas Act, 
although the original Wheeler-Ray- 
burn Bill not only revised the Federal 
Water Power Act of 1920 and pro- 
vided for thoroughgoing regulation of 
electric utilities, but also included a 
third part for the regulation of the 
natural gas industry. At that time the 
electric utility industry had grown 
prodigiously for two decades but in- 
terstate transmission of natural gas 
had just begun. 


ger eer ae failures such as that 
of the Insull Empire had aroused 
a public opinion strongly supporting 
the purposes of the Power and Hold- 
ing Company acts, but during the three 
years before the Natural Gas Act was 
finally adopted there was neither pub- 
lic interest nor demand for its adop- 


tion, nor any particular opposition, 
The National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners support- 
ed the bill as unlikely to interfere with 
the established course of state regula- 
tion. Representatives of the natural 
gas industry voiced little objection to 
it. The final report of the Federal 
Trade Commission was available to 
Congress and its investigations had 
discovered relatively few objection- 
able practices in the infant interstate 
gas industry. 


HE Natural Gas Acct is brief and its 

structure simple. Notwithstanding 
its brevity, the law is very comprehen- 
sive. Without establishing standards 
or limitations the Congress delegated 
to the Federal Power Commission the 
most complete discretionary powers of 
regulation, and made these powers 
virtually unassailable on judicial re- 
view by removing the commission’s 
findings of fact from consideration. 

In 1942 at the request of the com- 
mission the act was amended to re- 
quire the natural gas companies to ob- 
tain certificates of public convenience 
and necessity before building or ex- 
tending pipelines or connecting new 
customers. The only other amend- 
ment which has been adopted permits 
condemnation of pipeline right of 
way. 

Persistent unsuccessful attempts 
have been made by the industry to ob- 
tain other amendments, the last of 
which was the ill-fated Kerr-Harris 
Bill vetoed by President Truman last 
summer. 


Part II of this article will appear in the next issue of the ForTNIGHTLY. 
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Transit Girds for War 


Transit service is taken so much for granted that the 

particularly urgent problems of our streetcar and bus 

companies often escape the attention and under- 
standing of the public. 


By WARREN POLLARD* 
PRESIDENT, VIRGINIA TRANSIT COMPANY 


HE transit industry has taken off 
Tis gloves for a bare-knuckles 
fight to gain recognition as the 
prime mover of the people living in 
the urban areas of the United States. 
Traditionally a shirt-sleeve indus- 
try, which has faced adversity more 
than it has prosperity, transit is now 
girding itself to provide transporta- 
tion service for the peak load of work- 
ers employed in the nation’s all-out 
production for preparedness. Speak- 
ing from purely physical and mental 
standpoints, the industry has the en- 
ergy and know-how to meet the situa- 
tion, 

From a financial point of view, 
transit finds itself woefully weak. 
World War II caught transit emerg- 
ing from the lean days of the 1930’s 
with short pocketbooks and run-down 
fleets of equipment. The historically 
large number of passengers trans- 


— 


*For additional personal note, see “Pages 
with the Editors,” 
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ported during World War II could 
have meant a real financial boon to 
companies throughout the nation, but 
equipment was unavailable except in 
rare instances and high taxes took the 
dollars that could have helped an in- 
dustry suffering from financial malnu- 
trition. 

The financial status has not im- 
proved during the past five years. Al- 
though the passenger level is above 
the prewar days, transit companies 
are finding that rising operating ex- 
penses, mostly in wage rates that have 
in most instances doubled the rates of 
the 1930’s, and the snail pace in which 
regulatory bodies move in granting 
much-needed fare adjustments drain 
off the little reserves that have been 
eked out of meager returns. 


AS example of transit’s ability to 
meet an all-out production pas- 
senger load was provided in World 
War II. But transit does not want to 
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experience the same thing twice, that 
of transporting perhaps 26 billion pas- 
sengers with fleets of equipment that 
must be held together with baling wire 
because of government failure to 
recognize the industry’s importance 
and provide necessary metal alloca- 
tions to manufacture necessary repair 
parts. Even behind this was the propo- 
sition of doing the job with makeshift 
operators and in many instances un- 
skilled and inadequately trained me- 
chanics. 


ES, transit has its bare knuckles 

showing. Even before the Korean 
“police action” got under way, transit 
executives throughout the country 
realized that extreme measures were 
necessary if the industry was present- 
ed another job of the magnitude of 
World War II. The “business as 
usual” idea was dropped and in its 
place there emerged a united front 
prepared to make an all-out bid for 
recognition in Washington as a vital 
industry. 

Midsummer saw the annual conven- 
tion of the American Transit Associa- 
tion scheduled for Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, canceled. In its place was an 
emergency conference set up for Chi- 
cago. Overnight there was organized 
a war program committee in two sec- 
tions, one group representing operat- 
ing companies and the other composed 
of manufacturers. Under the chair- 
manship of Harley L. Swift, presi- 
dent of the Harrisburg (Pennsyl- 
vania) Railways Company, the special 
war program committee has prepared 
an all-out mobilization plan which 
would cushion the industry against 
the serious setbacks of World War II. 

The ATA _ headquarters’ staff, 
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spearheaded by Executive Manager 
Guy C. Hecker, set about gathering 
from every operating company an esti- 
mate of its equipment, repair parts, 
vital materials and supplies, and its 
important man-power needs to meet 
any eventuality. 


|.“ with as much of this in- 
formation as could be compiled, 
the industry leaders headed for Wash- 
ington and the ears of government offi- 
cials. Morris Edwards, president of 
The Cincinnati Street Railway Con- 
pany, the former president of ATA, 
has worked closely with the associa- 
tion’s staff in interpreting transit’s 
needs to government officials. H. L. 
Bollum, president of Springfield 
(Massachusetts) Street Railway and 
now ATA president, has been hard in 
the fight since his election in Septem- 
ber. 

Some fruits of the battle are being 
reaped. The industry has obtained 
relief from some of the cutbacks on 
vital supplies already imposed. With 
aluminum, steel, copper, and other 
critical materials already restricted for 
civilian use, and the possibility of re- 
strictions of the use of gasoline and 
rubber, the transit industry must 
establish its priority rights to do its 
job. 

The full effect of President Tr- 
man’s proclamation of a national 
emergency may not be felt until we 
are well into 1951, but the turn of 
events dictates anything but an easing 
up in efforts towards full prepared- 
ness. 

One needs little imagination to real 
ize what happens when public trans 
it facilities are cut off. Industry and 
commerce come to a virtual standstill 
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The Rights of Mass Transportation 


66’ THE transit industry has taken off its gloves for a bare-knuckles 

fight to gain recognition as the prime mover of the people living 
in the urban areas of the United States. Traditionally a shirt-sleeve in- 
dustry, which has faced adversity more than it has prosperity, transit 
is now girding itself to provide transportation service for the peak load 
of workers employed in the nation’s all-out production for preparedness. 
Speaking from purely physical and mental standpoints, the industry has 

the energy and know-how to meet the situation.” 





Workers cannot get to their jobs, 
traffic is choked by the mass move- 
ment of private automobiles, and the 
result is pandemonium. A study of 
the tremendous loss in cities through- 
out the nation that have experienced 
transit strikes in recent years will 
present eye-opening evidence of just 
how important public transportation 
isin urban life. The loss is irreparable 
not only in money, but also in the pro- 
duction and time, when time is of the 
essence. 

This is the “why” that the transit 
industry is presenting to the heads of 
the National Production Authority 
and the Defense Transport Admin- 
istration. Its importance cannot be 
overlooked nor can it be glossed over. 


(Constant vigil is necessary, how- 
ever, to anticipate each new 
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threat to the industry and to over- 
come it in advance. Each company 
must have its own war plan of how it 
can serve the community in which it 
operates. The needs of local transit 
service are known best by local men, 
and how effective transit will do its 
job depends on how effective local 
operating executives will make known 
their needs to their city representa- 
tives and local draft boards. 

Today, transit’s problems are most- 
ly financial. This $ billion industry 
is one of the sickest of all the indus- 
trial giants from this standpoint. Few 
companies are showing a profit and 
many more are showing constantly 
diminishing returns and are operating 
at a loss. Certainly, the situation is 
not to the liking of its owners and 
operating executives. 

The industry has had to ride the 
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rising tide of wage demands and meet 
rates that it could not afford at exist- 
ing fares. High wages and increasing 
costs of materials and supplies forced 
fares upward like the prices of other 
necessities. Unfortunately, however, 
the long waiting period for action by 
regulatory bodies in granting relief 
brought on financial losses that could 
be ill-afforded and could not be re- 
captured. , 

Public ownership has not provided 
the answer either. Fares under mu- 
nicipal operation are as high as those 
under private management, and in 
some cases higher. Deficits incurred 
by municipal operations must be made 
up with tax money extracted from the 
entire community. But municipal 
versus private capital operation is an- 
other story. 

Today the nation’s transit lines are 
carrying 17 billion passengers annu- 
ally, about 5 billion above the 1939 
passenger load, with a combined fleet 
of motorbuses, trolley cars, trolley 
coaches, subway and elevated railway 
cars of 90,000 vehicles. If restrictions 
are placed on automobiles, rubber, and 
gasoline, the industry will have the re- 
sponsibility of carrying a passenger 
load of 26 billion, a 50 per cent in- 
crease, and at least 15,000 more 
vehicles of all types would be required 
to do the job. 


HE first six months of 1950, 

which was the period set by gov- 
ernment officials as the norm in its 
ruling on equipment purchases cut- 
backs, was a time when transit com- 
panies had reached their lowest point 
in ordering vehicles, owing to financial 
difficulties. These cutbacks put the 
manufacturers of transit vehicles at a 
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virtual stoppage, but the problem was 
rushed to Washington and an adjust. 
ment was arranged after conference 
with Defense Transport Administra. 
tion officials and others. Now manv- 
facturers are rushing to fill orders for 
new busses, trolleys, and trolley 
coaches for necessary replacement. 

An adequate supply of vehicles and 
repair parts will not be the only 
answer. Transit must have the neces- 
sary personnel to man the vehicles and 
to do the important maintenance job. 
The industry must gain “essential” 
status for its operators and mechanics 
as far as practicable. “Transit is in 
uniform too” is the cry that the execu- 
tives must put up at the man-power 
conferences. A full report on the mar- 
power needs which was compiled by 
ATA has been presented to back up 
the industry’s stand, and it is recog- 
nized that every individual occupation 
in every industry will be given a 
thorough going over before any 
“critical” or “essential” list is de 
termined. 

On the basis of its importance in 
moving workers to and from thei 
jobs, transit leaders are making a 
strong plea for the deferment of driv- 
ers, repairmen, and key executives. 


os problems facing the 1,500 
transit companies are threefold 
and in a nutshell are: 

1. Most companies will have a hard 
time paying for new vehicles required 
for normal operations and replace: 
ments unless there is a sharp increas 
in passenger loads. The industry get 
erally has been starved for five years 
by rising operating costs and dras 
tically declining revenues. Yet the in 
dustry must be prepared to transport 
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at least a 50 per cent increase in busi- 
ness in event of all-out war. 

2. Then there is the program of 
tightening controls. 

3. The prospective loss of person- 
nel due to the draft. 


|e the fight for recognition as 
a vital industry must be waged 
on a national level, local problems 
must be solved on a local level, with 
each company seeking its own salva- 
tion. These local problems include 
obtaining adequate fare structures to 
assure as far as possible the necessary 
revenues to do the job. 

Then, too, transit must tell the story 
of its vital importance to the communi- 
ties which it serves. Not only must 
transit carry a large segment of the 
population to and from work in fair 
weather and foul, but also it may play 
areal role in evacuation from our 
cities in cases of bombing attacks. 
Many communities have set up rules 
for clearing main highways of private 
cars in case of attack, leaving the 


evacuation job to the local transit com- 
pany. 

Also it has been demonstrated that 
transit vehicles may serve as ambu- 
lances by placing stretchers on the seat 
rails. Some cities have ordered busses 
equipped to handle two tiers of 
stretchers. 

Thus, the increasingly important 
role of transit in the present emer- 
gency, as well as attaining an even 
greater degree of importance if we are 
forced into an all-out war, is inspiring 
the industry leaders both on a local 
and national scale to intensify their 
efforts. Transit is jealous of its tradi- 
tion. Transit is proud of its achieve- 
ment, attained mostly in face of ad- 
versity. 

But transit, ailing though it may be 
from accumulated ills, is facing the 
present crisis with renewed strength 
and determination, realizing full well 
that it has the know-how, the courage, 
and the ability to do the job. All that 
is needed is the understanding help 
from both national and local officials. 





¢¢ AMERIcANS don’t like to be told to stand in line. They 
don’t like to be pushed around. I don’t think Amer- 


icans are going to let any government tell them how to live their 
lives from the cradle to the grave. All our history points in the 
opposite direction. 

“I believe those of us who recognize the trend toward statism 
can reverse it, but we must work at the task. Our system doesn’t 
need defending. It needs understanding. . . . 

“The American idea of industrial competition—the idea that 
has made our nation the most productive on earth—is competing 
for survival against a theory that government-dictated controls 
would work better. That theory has been tried many times in 
many lands. It has never worked. Even its half-successes have 
never given any people anything like the good life they enjoy 


in America.” 
—A. W. PEAKE, 
President, Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana. 
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Fringe Benefits in Utilities 


Public utilities have long been far in the lead of those 

industries which have provided retirement and other 

employee benefits not strictly tied to the take-home 

pay check. Here is an analysis of fringe benefits pre- 
vailing in utility employment. 


By MARION HAMMETT* 


at the heart of our economic sys- 
tem. Earnings of workers in this 
industry are important indicators of 


Pirie utilities, as we all know, lie 


the general wage levels in local com- 
munities as well as in the broader eco- 
nomic picture. 

It would be difficult to imagine a 
modern community without utilities. 
The family’s daily stand-bys—cook- 
ing units, radios, vacuum cleaners, 
dishwashers, toasters—all these things 
which we so take for granted, func- 
tion because of utilities. Try and 
imagine a wood-burning stove, the old 
laundry tub in a modern apartment 
house or home. 

Even a temporary cessation of elec- 
tricity during a thunderstorm upsets 
a family enormously. Candles are 
somehow found, the children com- 
plain because the television isn’t work- 
ing. Daddy gripes because dinner is 
late. Until the electric lights go on 


*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 
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again, the entire life of the modern 
family is disrupted. 

The functioning of the utility in- 
dustry employees makes life pleasant- 
er and easier for all of us. In return 
for their work, the industry pays them 
a wage which is above the average in 
manufacturing industries. Utility 
workers received a weekly average of 
$67.17, as against $61.99 in manv- 
facturing in October, 1950, according 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


N addition to these earnings, em- 

ployees in the utility industry, as 
in many other industries, received 
“fringe” or nonwage payments. Ac- 
cording to a study made by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in 1949, in the case of 186 
companies, these nonwage benefits 
amounted to about $505 extra a year 
to each employee. This study shows 
that in the case of the utility industry 
(gas, electric, water, telephone, etc.) 
18.8 per cent of the payroll was paid 
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in “fringe” benefits to employees in 
,ddition to wages and salaries. 

This study breaks this percentage 
down as follows : About 3 per cent for 
Social Security, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and similar payments ; more than 
9per cent for such items as insurance, 
pensions, purchase discounts, rest and 
lunch periods; about 5 per cent for 
holidays and paid vacations and the 
like; and less than 1 per cent for 
bonuses, profit-sharing, and other “in- 
centive” payments. 

Fringe issues came to the front dur- 
ing the war years—1942-45—when 
wages were stabilized. In order to pre- 
vent strikes during those years when 
uninterrupted production was essen- 
tial and wages more or less frozen, the 
National War Labor Board granted a 
variety of nonwage benefits to em- 
ployees. 

Even after the war was over, more 
and more unions demanded pensions 
and other fringe benefits. Until this 
January, the benefits from Social 
Security were only $24 a month on 
the average. Paid vacations, sickness 
and accident benefits, dismissal pay 
provisions, union security—all these 
clauses are now common in collective 
bargaining agreements. 


Pensions and Insurance Benefits 


| pee such as pensions and in- 
surance are being granted em- 
ployees in industry to a greater extent 
than ever before. The utility industry 
was one which was far more progres- 
sive in granting these benefits than 
most others. However, since this is 
hot generally known, it would be well 
to take a look at the picture as a whole. 
According to a report put out by the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. 
Department of Labor, on December 
29, 1950, at least 7,650,000 workers 
were covered by collectively bargained 
pension or social insurance benefits by 
mid-1950. The extent of benefit cov- 
erage—more than double that found 
in 1948 — reflects the widespread 
movement of the last two years on the 
part of employers and unions to estab- 
lish new programs. In some cases ex- 
isting pension or insurance benefits 
were brought within the scope of la- 
bor-management agreements. 

Pension plans now cover more than 
five million workers, according to the 
U. S. Department of Labor. This is 
three times the number covered two 
years ago. In the case of insurance 
and pension plans, the utility industry 
can well be proud of itself. Safety 
provisions for employees are provided 
by the industry to a greater extent 
than in any other in the country. 

In most instances the cost of the 
pension or “health and welfare” plan 
is financed solely by the employer, the 
survey disclosed. This was particu- 
larly true for pensions. Of the 4,800,- 
000 workers for whom data were 
available on the method of financing, 
80 per cent were covered by noncon- 
tributory or employer-financed pen- 
sion programs. Social insurance 
benefits, financed solely by the em- 
ployer, covered about 60 per cent of 
the workers included under such col- 
lectively bargained plans. The re- 
mainder were financed jointly by con- 
tributions from workers and their em- 
ployers. 


[FE insurance ranks first among in- 
dividual insurance benefits most 
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frequently provided in contracts, in and other public utility (except rail ae 
terms of the workers covered. Next roads) group of industries. “ 
comes hospitalization, surgical and/or Insurance and health plans which a 
medical ; accident and sickness and ac- are employer-financed were character. i ; 
cidental death and dismemberment. istic of the textile, apparel, and leather it 
Among the industries in which industries; the lumber and furniture; "Of 
large numbers of workers are covered printing and publishing; mining andi rs 
by some type of employee benefit pro- quarrying; and trade, finance, insur- os 
gram under labor-management con- ance, and service industry groups, a 
tracts, metal products (including steel, _Employer-financed pension plans pre- Feder 
auto, and machinery) accounted for dominated in the textile, apparel, and 
cans a AP: cent 1 
nearly two and one-half million. Al- leather; printing and publishing; - 
most one and a half-million workers _ stone, clay, and glass; and mining and er ” 
each are covered by plans in the tex- quarrying industries. "i - 
tile, apparel, and leather industries and The government survey disclosed Ta 
in the transportation, communication, that practically every major union in respe 
=e idea 
in rel 
TABLE I 9s we 


WORKERS COVERED BY HEALTH AND WELFARE PLANS! UNDER 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGREEMENTS, BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUPS, AND METHOD OF FINANCING? 





( Mid-1950) 
Method of Financing ( 
Employer Jointly 
Total Only Financed 
Per Per Per barge 
Industry Group Workers Cent Workers Cent Workers Cent Workers ol of th 
Food and Tobacco 195,000 100.0 146,000 74.9 41,000 21.0 . 
Textile, Apparel, and Leather 1,401,000 100.0 1 268, 000 90.5 37,000 2.6 velop 
Lumber and Furniture 102, 000 100.0 83,000 81.4 15,000 14.7 tions 
Paper and Allied Products. . 100.0 37,000 23.4 114,000 72.2 . 
Printing and Publishing ... 100.0 54,000 848 9,000 14.3 ap 
Petroleum, Chemicals, and tiona 
Rubber 90,000 20.9 315,000 73.3 Wor 
Metal Products 350,000 15.1 1,678,000 72.2 a 
Stone, Clay, and Glass 39,000 31.5 85,000 68.6 great 
Mining and Quarrying 474,000 96.3 15,000 3.1 nol 
Transportation, Communica- Of 
tion, and Other Public Ame 
Utilities5 880,000 70.5 211,000 16.9 an 
Trade, Finance, Insurance, er 
and Servi 100.0 238,000 81.0 33,000 11.2 23,000 78 Pr 
Unclassified 100.0 231,000 77.8 47,000 15.8 19,000 64 catio 
100.0 3,890,000 54.6 2,600,000 365 638,000 89 have 
1Includes one or more of the following types of benefits: life insurance, death, accidental tures 
death and dismemberment, accident and sickness (but not sick leave or workmen’s compenst- Bure 
tion), cash or services covering hospital, surgical, maternity, medical care, colle 
2 Data based on information for 70 AFL unions, 29 CIO unions, and 31 unaffiliated unions. 
Also includes scattered AFL Federal labor unions and CIO local industrial unions and ur effec 
es. — confined to a single plant or establishment. veal: 
ss th é 
4 Less than po per cent. meni 


5 Excludes railroads. 
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the country (excluding unions repre- 
gating railroad and government em- 
sloyees for whom special Federal 
kegislation exists) had negotiated, to 
sme extent, pension or “health and 
welfare” programs. 

Of the total coverage of 7,650,000 
workers, slightly more than one-third 
(35 per cent) were under plans of 
unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. About 47 per 
cent were included under benefit pro- 
grams negotiated by CIO affiliated 
unions and the remainder by unaffili- 
ated or independent unions. 

Tables I and II, pages 346 and 348, 
respectively, will give the reader an 
idea of how different industries stand 
in relation to health and welfare plans 
as well as in the case of pension plans. 


Paid Vacations 


M” liberal paid-vacation benefits 
provided by current collective 
bargaining agreements have been one 
of the outstanding features in the de- 
velopment of labor-management rela- 
tions in the last decade. This was due 
in part to the pattern set by the Na- 


tional War Labor Board during 
World War II. In addition to this, 
greater efficiency, improved tech- 
nology, and increased productivity in 
American industry made it possible to 
grant paid vacations. 

Provisions granting maximum va- 
cation periods of two weeks or more 
have come to be widely accepted fea- 
tures of collective bargaining. A 
Bureau of Labor Statistics survey of 
collective bargaining agreements in 
effect in late 1948 and early 1949 re- 
veals that 93 per cent of the agree- 
ments analyzed granted workers some 
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type of vacation with pay. These 
agreements covered almost three mil- 
lion workers. 

Nine out of ten agreements having 
vacation provisions stipulated two 
weeks or more as the maximum time 
allowed, and 30 per cent specifically 
provided for more than two weeks 
after specified periods of service. 

In contrast, an earlier study by the 
bureau showed that in 1944 only 1.5 
per cent of the unionized plants cov- 
ered gave maximum vacations of over 
two weeks. The earlier survey also 
showed that 63 per cent of the plants 
provided maximum vacations of one 
week or less; in the present survey, 
fewer than 5 per cent of the agree- 
ments had such a provision. 


games features of vacation 
provisions in collective bargaining 
agreements on which information was 
obtained in the later survey are the 
length of the vacation period granted ; 
the type of plan, whether “uniform” 
for all eligible employees or “gradu- 
ated” according to length of service; 
the relationship between earnings and 
the vacation granted; and the method 
adopted for computing vacation pay. 

The trend toward longer vacation 
periods was definitely marked in the 
agreements studied, whether analyzed 
as a whole or by major industrial 
groups. Among industries in the man- 
ufacturing group with 10 or more con- 
tracts in the sample, the petroleum and 
coal products industry had the great- 
est percentage of contracts providing 
vacations of more than two weeks— 
36 out of the 43 agreements analyzed 
having such provisions. 

A “uniform” vacation plan pro- 
vides “flat” or equal vacations of the 
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TABLE II 


WORKERS COVERED BY PENSION PLANS UNDER COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
AGREEMENTS, BY MAJOR Wisc AND METHOD OF 


(Mid-1950) 


Total 


Per 
Workers Cent 


100.0 
100.0 
000 100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
000 100.0 
000 100.0 


Industry Group 
Food and Tobacco 
Textile, Apparel, and Leather 
Lumber and Furniture .... 
Paper and Allied Products. . 
Printing and Publishing ... 
Petroleum, Chemicals, and 


Transportation, Communica- 
tion, and Other Public 
Utilities* 000 100.0 

100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


Method of Financing 
Jointly 
Financed 


Undeter- 
mined 


Per Per 
Workers Cent Workers Cent 
19.5 
46 


Employer 
Onto 

Per 
Workers Cent 
, 64.4 17,000 
617,000 94. 30,000 
10,000 71. panne 
66,000 47. 74,000 
16,000 94. 1,000 


153,000 194,000 
—— 277,000 


462,000 


73.8 
46.5 


756,000 


33,000 
100,000 47.2 


3,828,000 74.7 


35,000 
106,000 50.0 


993,000 19.4 302,000 59 





1 Data based on information for 52 AFL unions, 23 CIO unions, and 22 unaffiliated unions. 
Also includes scattered AFL Federal labor unions and CIO local industrial unions and w- 
affiliated unions confined to a single plant or establishment. 


2 Less than 1,000. 
3 Less than one per cent. 
# Excludes railroads. 





same duration for all employees who 
qualify. “Graduated” plans provide 
for a varying number of days or 
weeks, depending upon the individual 
worker’s length of service. In collec- 
tive bargaining, employers and em- 
ployees have tended to agree on the 
desirability of graduated plans. 

A good many employers regard 
graduated vacations as a means of re- 
MAR. 15, 1951 


ducing turnover in their plants and as 
a reward to those who remain in their 
employ over a longer period of time. 
Unions, on the other hand, recognize 
that the graduated plan offers a means 
of increasing the total vacation time 
which employers are willing to grant. 

An employer, for example, may 
consider it financially impossible—or 
he may be reluctant—to grant 3-week 
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yacations to all his workers. However, 
he may find that a proposal for grant- 
ing three weeks’ vacation to some of 
his more stable employees and less 
than three weeks—or even less than 
two weeks—to other employees would 
be practicable. More than 80 out of 
every 100 agreements analyzed pro- 
vided for graduated plans. 


P the case of the electric and gas in- 
dustries, out of the 6 agreements 
analyzed, 5 were in the graduated 
vacation plan category. The most 
common service requirement, in the 
agreements surveyed, was fifteen 
years’ service in order to get a maxi- 
mum of three weeks’ vacation with 
pay. 

None of the 1,184 agreements call- 
ing for graduated vacation periods re- 
quired employees to accept less com- 
pensation than would normally have 
been earned if employees had worked 
during the vacation period. The fol- 
lowing clause is typical of a vacation 
clause which can be found in collec- 
tive bargaining agreements : 


Employees with less than four years 
of service as established by seniority 
records shall be entitled to a vacation 
of one week with pay of forty hours. 
Employees with more than four years’ 
service as established by seniority 
records shall be entitled to a vacation 
of two weeks with pay of eighty 
hours. Employees with more than ten 
years’ service as established by 
seniority records shall be entitled to 
a vacation of two weeks with pay of 
one hundred hours. 


Prevacent methods of calculating 
vacation compensation in some of 

the agreements were of three types: 
(1) The average earnings (hourly 
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_or weekly) were determined for a past 


period (often the quarter-year period 
preceding the start of the vacation 
season). These averages were then 
applied to the hours or weeks of vaca- 
tion granted. 

(2) Straight-time pay is provided 
for a specified number of hours. For 
example, a vacation of one week is 
compensated by pay equal to forty 
hours at the straight-time hourly rate. 
This method is sometimes combined 
with the first method in calculating 
vacation pay. Thus, one agreement 
stipulated that hourly paid employees 
shall receive pay “computed at the 
straight-time hourly rate of the em- 
ployee’s regular job as of June Ist,” 
and the number of hours for which 
pay is given is obtained by averaging 
the hours worked per week during a 
specified period in the contract. 

(3) Vacation pay is determined by 
applying a percentage factor to the 
employee’s earnings over past periods 
of specified length. Such periods may 
vary from as little as four weeks to as 
much as one year. The figures most 
commonly applied to vacations of one, 
two, and three weeks are 2, 4, and 6 
per cent of the preceding year’s earn- 
ings, respectively. 

We have already mentioned that the 
utility industry leads all others in hav- 
ing safety clauses in agreements. 
These are for the prevention of acci- 
dents. Regular meetings are held by 
committees to set up rules for the em- 
ployees. 


Dismissal Pay 


Nya collective bargaining agree- 
ments have dismissal pay clauses 
to alleviate hardship resulting from 
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loss of employment due to factors be- 
yond a worker’s control. Accordingly, 
labor-management contracts have in- 
cluded provisions ranging from notice 
of a specified duration to employees 
before lay-off to substantial lump-sum 
payments to workers separated from 
their jobs, and pensions to aged or 
permanently disabled workers. 
Relatively few labor-management 
agreements, however, currently in- 
clude specific severance or dismissal 
pay clauses. A recently completed 
Bureau of Labor Statistics analysis of 
a sample of over 2,100 agreements 
showed that only 168, or 8 per cent of 
the contracts studied, stipulated that 
workers losing their jobs through no 
fault of their own should receive 
separation allowances. However, all 
indications are that the proportion of 
agreements providing for dismissal 


clauses are increasing somewhat. 


Union Security 


F Myers of 2,159 collective bar- 
gaining agreements analyzed 
showed that half of them had union 
security clauses. This means that 
workers covered by the contracts 
either must be union members at the 
time of hiring or become union mem- 
bers within a specified period after 
starting work. In addition, almost 
two-thirds of the agreements ex- 
amined called for some type of check- 
off of dues alone, or of dues and other 
union assessments. 

Union security clauses may be clas- 
sified broadly into three major cate- 
gories—union shop and its variations, 
membership maintenance, and sole 
bargaining. Of these three types, the 


union shop was most prevalent among 
the agreements studied. Union shop 
agreements require that all or nearly 
all employees in the collective bargain- 
ing unit be members of the union. 

“Maintenance of union member- 
ship” agreements stipulate that all em- 
ployees who were union members 
when the contract became effective or 
join the union while the contract is in 
effect, must remain union members in 
good standing during the life of the 
contract. “Sole bargaining” contracts 
are those in which the union is recog- 
nized only to the extent that it is ac- 
corded the right to bargain for all em- 
ployees in the unit, irrespective of 
whether the workers are or are not 
members of the union. 


O” of the 115 agreements analyzed 
which covered the gas and elec- 
tric industry, 49 per cent had union 
shop clauses, 23 per cent had member- 
ship maintenance, and 28 per cent had 
sole bargaining clauses. In the non- 
manufacturing group of contracts, the 
proportion of agreements with check- 
off provisions ranged from a low of 
30 per cent in the transportation in- 
dustry to a high of 92 per cent in min- 
ing and crude petroleum production. 
The communications industry had the 
second highest rate in this group (85 
per cent) and gas and electric indus- 
tries had 56 per cent with check-off 
provisions. 

Thus we can see that wages paid for 
work done in industry these days do 
not mean money wages alone. Addi- 
tional benefits in the form of “fringe” 
benefits are given employees and these 
mean a great deal to the present-day 
worker. 
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The Power Embargo in Maine 


Over forty years ago a law was passed in Maine to 

forbid the exportation of power. What has been the 

effect of such legislation? In this day when embargo 

on state resources is being considered in other areas, 

and in connection with natural gas, this is a thought- 
provoking question. 


By LINCOLN SMITH* 


ural resources recently under- 

taken by the New England-New 
York Inter-Agency Committee set up 
by President Truman without congres- 
sional action, focuses attention on 
Maine’s Fernald Law, the only dras- 
tic power embargo law in the country. 
According to Federal Power Commis- 
sion estimates, Maine possesses about 
65 per cent of the undeveloped hydro- 
electric power in New England ; hence 
regional power development and ad- 
ministration are impossible in the 
Northeast as long as this state policy 
continues. 

Last year certain events in Maine 
pointed to a possible relaxation of the 
embargo law. Governor Frederick G. 
Payne supported a New England De- 


__.. 


*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
tors.” 


Y \uE survey of northeastern nat- 
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velopment Authority compact which 
might well have required amendment 
to the Fernald Law. Before the 
September elections numerous candi- 
dates for the legislature from both 
parties came out for modification or 
repeal of the law. Public power 
policies were not then involved. Recent 
national events, however, appear to 
have rallied support in Maine rather 
solidly for retention of the embargo 
policy. The Fernald Law is now seen 
as Maine’s bulwark of defense against 
Federal “encroachment” on state pre- 
rogatives and against possible attempts 
to “federalize natural resources.” 
The law was passed in 1909 and 
its original purposes were: (1) to pre- 
vent out-of-state corporations from 
controlling Maine power ; (2) to make 
Maine a great industrial state by at- 
tracting new industries through cheap 
MAR. 15, 1951 
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power; and (3) to have power avail- 
able to aid rural electrification. As a 
corollary to the first tenet, when long- 
distance transmission lines became 
practical, the concept emerged that 
the law would prevent Federal control 
of Maine power because that power 
cannot participate in interstate com- 
merce. 


ppammans Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Conference of Governors in 1908 
ushered in a conservation era through- 
out the United States. Maine’s forests 
virtually were depleted and it was 
argued that the state’s last great nat- 
ural resource should be preserved for 
its people. The late Edward P. Rick- 
er, pioneer in Maine’s tourist industry 
and ardent supporter of the Fernald 
Law, claimed that unless a power em- 
bargo were passed, “Maine would be 
merely a power station for Massachu- 
setts or Connecticut, employing but 
few hands to tend dams and stations, 
instead of doing what Maine should 
do—develop great industries to utilize 
the power on the spot, the same as is 
being done in the few industrial 
water-power centers that we now have 
and which are adding so greatly to the 
wealth and prestige of Maine.’ Propa- 
ganda in the form of saving the power 
for the people of Maine created a 
political issue which appealed to the 
voters. The political parties, however, 
have not yet divided on the issue. 
The Fernald Law is the most dras- 
tic of nonexport laws in that the pub- 
lic utilities commission has no discre- 
tion in allowing power to be trans- 
mitted. Special permission must be 
granted by the legislature. The law 


1 Edward P. Ricker, Let Maine Keep Her 
Birthright (1921), page 6. 
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refers to hydroelectric power, but not 
to electricity generated by steam. |t 
applies to corporations only, not to 
private individuals, partnerships, or 
trusts.? The other exceptions are elec. 
tricity on railroads, and, in order to 
preclude retroactivity, a “grand- 
father” clause permits those engaged 
or empowered to engage in such trans- 
mission before 1909 to do so. 


Opposition to the Fernald Law 
geese particularism in power is 
a firm tenet in its public power 
policy, yet some opposition to it exists. 
Senator Warren opposed passage of 
the law in 1909 because it was unwise 
and _ restrictive legislation.® He 


claimed it was just as illogical to 
argue that new industries would locate 
in Maine simply because of cheap 
power as it would be to keep lumber 


and potatoes in the state to force 
people to migrate to Maine to build 
houses and eat potatoes. 

In 1915 and 1917 bills were intro- 
duced in the legislature to give the 
newly established public utilities com- 
mission discretionary authority to 
permit interstate transmission with 
the right to terminate this grant upon 
two years’ notice.* Passage of this 
amendment would have made the 
Maine policy similar to other non- 
transmission laws. The proposals 
were defeated on the contention that 
they would be only the entering wedge 
for unlimited transmission which 


® Through these loopholes Maine legally ex- 
ports some power to New Hampshire and 
Canada, and also imports a lesser amount. 

8 Maine Legislative Record, 1909, pages 
1115, 1116. 

4 Maine Senate Documents, 1915, No. 431; 
— Legislative Record, 1917, pages 1323- 
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would make Maine a power station. 
Also, some people thought that once 
surplus power got across state lines 
and into interstate commerce it would 
be under national jurisdiction and the 
state would have no authority to recall 
it. This belief, however, failed to take 
in account that a law which prevents 
acommodity from getting into inter- 
state commerce is probably an even 
more drastic regulation of such com- 
merce. 

After the Insull interests became 
established in Maine, some of the pow- 
er companies began to agitate for the 
right to transmit surplus power to 
other states. The most prominent bill 
introduced in 1927, the “divorce sys- 
tem,” was an example of shrewd 
Yankee ingenuity which attempted to 
separate the generation of hydroelec- 
tric power from its transmission so 
that the surplus could be sold outside 
yet under state control. A transmis- 
sion company would be created to do 
an interstate business under national 
control. It could, however, be pro- 
hibited from generating any power 
and could obtain it from generating 
companies, locally controlled, only as 
approved by the public utilities com- 
mission. Such a provision would be 
grafted into the generating company’s 


e 


charter. Thus Maine woud keep con- 
trol of the source of power. This bill 
passed in the legislature, subject to a 
popular referendum, but was vetoed 
by Governor (now U. S. Senator) 
Brewster, primarily because the at- 
torney general advised that the act was 
likely to mean loss of state control. In 
1929 the power companies came back 
with a similar measure, to which was 
added an excise tax of 4 per cent on 
the gross operating revenues of the 
companies receiving permission to sell 
surplus power.® This bill was passed, 
with a referendum measure attached. 


HE vote was close in nearly all 

counties, but in spite of an exten- 
sive campaign® the verdict was to re- 
tain the complete embargo by a vote 
of approximately 64,000 to 54,000. 
The companies attributed defeat to 
the fear that if power went out.Maine 
would become a power station, that 
industries would not come in, that if 
a company could sell power outside it 
would do so rather than develop 
Maine. This omits, however, the 
strong rural sentiment which opposed 


5 Maine Legislative Record, 1929, page 910. 

6 The testimony given at this hearing on 
March 16, 1932, may be found in Utility Cor- 
porations Report, No. 42, SD 92; Pt. 42; 70th 
Congress, Ist session, pages 52-87 


undertaken by the New England-New York Inter-Agency 


q “THE survey of northeastern natural resources recently 


Committee set up by President Truman without congres- 
sional action, focuses attention on Maine’s Fernald Law, 
the only drastic power embargo law in the country. Accord- 
ing to Federal Power Commission estimates, Maine pos- 
sesses about 65 per cent of the undeveloped hydroelectric 
power in New England; hence regional power development 
and administration are impossible in the Northeast as long 
as this state policy continues.” 
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the sale of power to other states when 
many farmers at home lacked it. Some 
opposition to corporate enterprise was 
doubtless an additional factor. 

The Maine power companies ac- 
cepted the result of the voters’ verdict, 
and have not and will not reopen the 
issue. At that time a large amount of 
secondary power was running to 
waste, but the companies apparently 
preferred to forego extra profit and 
abide by the will of the voters, who, 
after all, control their corporation 
charters. 

In 1947 several bills were intro- 
duced in the legislature for the accept- 
ance of Federal funds for public pow- 
er development and repeal of the Fer- 
nald Law. On this occasion the presi- 
dent and the legislative agent for the 
Central Maine Power Company ap- 
peared at the committee hearing in op- 
position. Said the latter : “There is no 
demand for the repeal of the Fernald 
Law in Maine. . . . It stems from a 
source which has no direct or indirect 
interest in the welfare of the people of 
Maine—a Boston newspaper.” Presi- 
dent William B. Skelton said: “We 
are opposed to the repeal of the Fer- 
nald Act, because it will destroy con- 
trol by the state over a natural re- 
source that is a magnet to draw indus- 
try to the state.” Needless to say, the 
public power and export power bills 
did not get far in the legislature. 


reer 1929 and 1947 state and 
national power scenes were not 
static. Several large hydro develop- 
ments in Maine were not always 
sufficient to supply the sharply ac- 
celerated industrial and domestic pow- 


7 Portland Press Herald, March 19, 1947, 
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er loads. Much of the new deman 
was for firm power which had to } 
supplied by the installation of ste; 
plants. Since the Fernald Law 
couraged interstate interconnectio: 
Maine could not import power during 
an emergency. Late in 1949 an inter 
connection was completed so that noy 
Maine can import power if local sup 
plies become inadequate. Public pow 
er and multiple-purpose developments 
now loom on the horizon, and recenj 
FPC blueprints have little TVA’; 
dotted over five New England states 
with Maine headquarters for mor 
than half the supply.® 

To date, however, northern New 
England at least has been emphatic in 
its opposition to national power poli 
cies. The interests of the power com 
panies and desires of the people in the 
area appear almost to coincide in thei 
rejection of public power. Further 
more, the jurisdiction of the Feder 
Power Commission was increased and 
new personnel in the last two decades 
has invigorated its policies in several 
directions. The Maine power conm- 
panies, thanks to the Fernald Law, are 
now among the few large utilities in 
the country not engaging in interstate 
commerce and therefore outside the 
jurisdiction of the FPC. The power 
companies are perfectly content for 
this to continue. 


Four Decades of the Fernald Law 


Fag forty-two years of its exist 
ence, it remains to evaluate the 
original purposes for the passage 0 
the power embargo law. The law did 


8FPC “Memorandum on Information Re 
quested by Senator Leverett Saltonstall 
Mimeographed, Washington, February, 1%. 
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Distribution Expense and Rural Power 


we HE argument that power should be kept at home to make it 

available for rural electrification is untenable because the core of 

the whole rural situation is that the availability of power is not a factor 

in securing electricity for farmers. Rural electrification is hampered not 

because of a lack of electricity but because of the great expense in dis- 
tributing it to rural areas.” 





not prevent out-of-state interests from 
controlling power during the era that 
the Insull group controlled all im- 
portant power companies in the state 
except the Bangor Hydro-Electric 
Company, also a number of textile 
mills. Control was regained not be- 
cause of the Fernald Law, but because 
the Insull empire crashed during the 
depression and Maine management 
had manipulated itself into strategic 
positions of control in the local 
hierarchy.® 

It would be difficult to name many 
industries that came to Maine solely 
because of cheap power, and the 
reason is fairly simple—power is no 
longer a major factor in selecting 
sites for most industry. Economists 
often claim that the most important 
reasons for determining the location 
of industry are: (1) accessibility to 
raw materials; (2) proximity to mar- 
®Lincoln Smith, “The Regulation of Some 


New England Holding Companies.” Land 
Economics, August, 1949. 
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ket for the finished product; (3) ade- 
quate supply of dependable labor; (4) 
cheap power ; and (5) financial assist- 
ance.” The fact that Maine is situ- 
ated in the extreme Northeast, so far 
from the large markets, may tend to 
overcome the advantage of inexpen- 
sive power within the state. At least 
a large supply of cheap power was not 
a sufficient inducement to stop the 
southward migration of some indus- 
tries in this era. 

Although a century ago power was 
a controlling factor in attracting in- 
dustry to a state, technological 


10 The National Resources Planning Board 
divided the factors into transportation and 
nontransportation categories, with several sub- 
topics not dissimilar to the above analysis. In- 
dustrial Location and National Resources 
(Washington, 1943), pages 329, 330. See also, 
Power in New Eng A report of the 
power survey committee of the New England 
Council (Boston, 1948), page 68; Report to 
the Associated Industries of Massachusetts 
of Its Power Investigation Committee _(Bos- 
ton, 1924), page 99; Report of the Special 
Commission Relative to the Textile Industry 
and to prevent the removal thereof from the 
Commonwealth (Boston, May 12, 1950). 
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changes have lessened its importance. 
Before long transmission lines were 
known, industry had to seek power. 
With a more general use of electricity, 
mass production and increased effi- 
ciency lowered its cost. Almost simul- 
taneously other manufacturing costs, 
labor, machinery, taxes, and capital 
charges began to increase. Unless 
power is a major factor in production, 
as it is in a few cases, notably in 
aluminum production where it is 
dominant, it is more important for 
new industries to locate with reference 
to the now controlling factors, prox- 
imity to markets and raw materials. 


7; ae years ago when the trans- 
mission issue was acute, the pulp 
and paper industry, the greatest indus- 
try in Maine, counted its power costs 
from 2 to 4 per cent of its manu- 
facturing cost. The textile industry 
counted power costs at 1.3 per cent.” 
For all manufacturing industries in 
1939, the figure would be about 3 per 
cent of all costs if one assumes that 
expenditure for fuel as electric energy 
is to be placed in this category. These 
figures can be merely an approxima- 
tion because it is difficult to isolate the 
power element where the finished 
product is the result of a long series 
of manufacturing processes, but they 
are sufficiently accurate for the con- 
tention here that power is now a rela- 
tive and seldom controlling factor in 
determining the location of most in- 
dustries. Manager Hamlin of the 


11 These figures are based on a speech by 
Representative Edward E, Chase of Cape 
Elizabeth, who contributed some of the most 
incisive ideas in the debates. Maine Legisla- 
tive Record, 1929, page 858. 

18 Sixteenth Census, Manufactures, 1939, 
Volume II, Part I, page 22ff. 
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American Thread Company of Milo 
stated at the power hearing in 1929 
that without exaggeration his com- 
pany paid the Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad more in freight charges per 
month than it cost to pay for power 
for his mill for ten years.” The power 
survey committee of the New England 
Council concluded that “except in a 
few industries the cost of power 
averages less than 2 per cent of the 
total value of manufactured products 
in New England industries. It is, 
therefore, obvious that the question of 
cheap power is not a determining fac- 
tor in management decisions regard- 
ing location of business.’ 

Realizing, however, that a century 
ago Maine’s industrial cities grew 
around sources of power, the people 
became very much “commodity con- 
scious,” even obsessed with the idea 
that power will make Maine an indus- 
trial state. 


oo argument that power should 
be kept at home to make it avail- 
able for rural electrification is unten- 
able because the core of the whole 
rural situation is that the availability 
of power is not a factor in securing 
electricity for farmers. Rural elec- 
trification is hampered not because of 
a lack of electricity but because of the 
great expense in distributing it to 
rural areas. In the ordinary village or 
city, distribution of energy to resi- 
dences averaged from 80 to 85 per 
cent of the total expense, while the 
generation of the power and its de- 
livery to the switchboard made up 15 


18 Hearing on Power Measures, Augusta, 
Maine, March 7, 1929, page 69. 
14 NEC Report, op. cit., page 68. 
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0 20 per cent of the cost.” Distribu- 
ion costs in rural areas, with long 
ines and fewer customers, were much 
greater. It was claimed that the Wy- 
man dam at Bingham alone was 
capable of generating in one week 
enough electricity to supply all the un- 
supplied families of Maine for one 


annot achieve its three original ob- 
jectives. Its lone accomplishment in 
forty-two years has been to preserve 
Maine power for Maine people. To 
those who support a philosophy of par- 
ticularism, this is a real achievement; 
to those who advocate regionalism, the 
Fernald Law constitutes an unnatural 
ad isolationist power “Balkaniza- 
tion,” 


Maine and the New England Power 
Scene 


 gremerenagpr has been forced to 
develop expensive marginal 
power projects and to resort to the 
we of substitutes for hydroelectric 
power at the same time that secondary 
power in Maine was running to waste. 
While Maine considers it a local mat- 
ter and her good fortune to do as she 
wishes with her power, other states 
have had to undergo greater expense 
to obtain power when the saving of 
coal and oil were national defense 
measures. 

Although the amount of eco- 
nomically feasible hydroelectric pow- 
ff potentially available in New 
England is highly controversial be- 

4 Maine Legislative Record, 1929, page 848. 
Although oversimplified, these figures are il- 

tive of the point. 

Kennebec Journal, Augusta, Maine, Sep- 


tember 9, 1929. Since then the capacity of the 
tam has been increased considerably. 
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cause of dissimilar bases for calcula- 
tion, several recent sources, each ap- 
plying its own formula, concludes that 
from 50 to 65 per cent of New 
England’s latent power is in Maine. 
These include estimates of the Federal 
Power Commission, the power survey 
committee of the New England Coun- 
cil, and George H. Arris, a Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, authority. The 
wide range of discrepancy in these re- 
sults and the reasons therefor concern 
primarily the specialists. Any state 
will produce less hydro power with 
single-purpose dams than with dual- 
or multiple-purpose developments. 
Other major differences concern inde- 
pendent power development at indi- 
vidual projects or an approach look- 
ing upon the entire river as the unit 
of development, and differences of 
opinion on the economic feasibility and 
political desirability of constructing 
dams which would create power for 
20 or perhaps 50 per cent of the time. 


MN estimate of Maine’s undeveloped 
water power by the Maine Public 
Utilities Commission was made in 
1940.” Economic feasibility was not 
considered. Some of the sites are 
highly desirable and already in the 


blueprint development stage, but 
others would flood out such valuable 
property above the dam that their im- 
portance is doubtful. A few are too 
remote for profitable development be- 
cause they are in uninhabited areas and 
the cost of highways to make con- 
struction work possible would be ex- 
cessive. A later report by the Maine 
commission stated that while Maine 


17 Ninth Biennial Report, PUC Maine, 1939- 
1940, page 140. 
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had “numerous small water-power 
sites that could be used, they are not 
economically possible of development 
in competition with steam genera- 
tion.””"* 

The discrepancies in the various 

estimates are apparent but probably 
not actual. They are often inaccurate- 
ly quoted; all might be reasonably 
comparable if considered as based on 
entirely different formulas. They 
show lack of agreement on objectives, 
and point to the need for a scientific 
study of New England power re- 
sources in which both national and 
state representatives equally partici- 
pate. 
Thus the New England-New York 
Inter-Agency Committee has an op- 
portunity to make a positive and 
continuing contribution to wise pow- 
er policy if both national and grass- 
roots interests and desires can be re- 
solved. 


Maine Policy in Perspective 


XN the dedication of Grand Coulee, 
President Truman called for 
more public power developments and 
referred to several regions, including 
New England.” The Federal Power 
Commission, asserting that 65 per 
cent of New England’s potentiality is 
in Maine, said the nonexport law “‘con- 
stitutes an obstacle to widespread dis- 
tribution and use of the potential pow- 


18 Twelfth Biennial Report, PUC Maine, 
1945-1946, page 17. 
19 The New York Times, May 12, 1950. 


ers of New England.”® The commis. 
sion also observed that New England 
people are unwilling to permit Federal 
development of multiple-purpose proj- 
ects, and also suggested that the na- 
tional government is not interested in 
single-purpose, individual projects. In 
the final analysis, however, Congress 
and not the FPC determines national 
policy on multiple-purpose dams. No- 
body can predict how far Congress 
will go in accepting FPC blueprints— 
such dynamic factors as war or peace, 
prosperity or depression, “acts of 
God,” political leadership, and climate 
of opinion will control. 


“ees improvements in 
the production and distribution of 
power now make New England a nat- 
ural power area. The states have recog- 
nized this recently by giving serious 
consideration to the creation of state, 
river, and regional power and/or de- 
velopment authorities. Some of these 
proposals which were scheduled for 
consideration in the 1951 legislative 
sessions have been postponed, pending 
the results of the survey of the New 
England-New York Inter-Agency 
Committee. Meanwhile New York 
and Vermont have warned that they 
are “watchful” of a plan to federalize 
New England resources; Maine and 
New Hampshire insist that this survey 
be made without any “preconceived 
notions” and that it must recognize the 
rights of the people.™ 


20 FPC ms. supra, page 9. 
21 The Boston Herald, January 24, 1951. 
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Washington and the 
Utilities 


Utility Controls Moving Up 


HE recent announcement by the Na- 
T ional Production Authority of cut- 
backs on the use of steel points up the 
need for getting ahead with the organi- 
zation of emergency controls for the ma- 
jor public utility industry branches. So 
far, the Defense Electric Power Admin- 
istration seems to be out in front with 
plans for obtaining “procurement assist- 
ance” from NPA for the electric utilities 
on such scarce commodities with respect 
to new construction. 

But the gas division of Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for Defense held an organi- 
zation meeting of the proposed gas in- 
dustry advisory council in the Interior 
Department in Washington, D. C., on 
February 20th. On the same day, Briga- 
dier General Arnold, chief of the NPA 
Communications Division, held the first 
meeting of the newly organized com- 
munications advisory committee, com- 
posed of representatives from Bell and 
independent telephone companies and the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. 

DEPA already has issued two ques- 
tionnaire forms, DEPA 2 and DEPA 3, 
on which electric utilities can notify 
DEPA of scarce aluminum and copper 
items, which will be necessary on specific 
major construction jobs. More recently, 
DEPA has issued a_ supplementary 
DEPA 3-S which includes steel and iron 
in the list of scarce materials, for which 
help may be needed to obtain deliveries 
from manufacturers and suppliers. 

DEPA also is distributing forms, on 
request, to electric utilities qualified to 
apply for tax amortization certificates on 
special defense plant construction. These 
are reviewed and recommended by 
DEPA to the Defense Production Ad- 
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ministration which finally issues the cer- 
tificates, where granted. 


je lagging gas industry controls are 
expected to be stepped up, now that 


a start has been made in the way of ap- 
pointing an assistant PAD deputy to 
take care of gas matters. He is R. H. 
Hargrove, president of Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corporation. At the same 
time, N. W. Freeman, vice president of 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Company, 
was invited to become director of the 
NPA Gas Division. The new gas indus- 
try advisory council will come into legal 
existence when Secretary Chapman 
finally obtains acceptances from the in- 
vitations now being issued. The full 
council is expected to number between 
fifty and sixty members, covering both 
the operating gas utilities and the pipe- 
lines. At the organization meeting on 
February 20th, several committees were 
appointed to carry on with the details of 
organization. 

Over at the communications industry 
advisory committee meeting, there was 
likewise much discussion about obtain- 
ing definite assistance from NPA on the 
allocation of copper and other scarce ma- 
terials. Task forces were appointed to 
work out specific programs. Among 
things still to be discussed was the chance 
of a limitation order, such as the tele- 
phone industry had during World War 
II under the old Star Production Board 
setup. (See page 362.) 

It is becoming increasingly apparent, 
however, that all branches of the utility 
family will have to get on with plans to 
obtain definite allocations of materials— 
steel for pipelines, copper for wire, and 
so forth. At the rate the general defense 
order “DO” is becoming diluted, utilities 
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might find the materials cupboard bare 
in the months to come, unless some 
arrangement for earmarking supplies 
for construction is worked out. 


* 


WRPC Sparking More Water 
Laws? 


OLUME III of the report of the Presi- 

dent’s Water Resources Policy 
Commission came out last month ahead 
of Volume II—Volume I having been 
published and released last December. 
This Volume II will probably be the 
basis of a statutory draft which WRPC 
is said to be preparing for eventual sub- 
mission to Congress. 

Only a few Federal water and power 
experts have had a chance to inspect this 
draft, now in the last stage of formula- 
tion. And it may be subject to some 
pretty radical changes before it ever gets 
to Congress and is released for open in- 
spection. But those who have seen it say 
that it goes pretty far. Its main feature 
is the proposal for establishing a sub- 
policy-making agency, independent of 
any other government agency, which 
would have complete sway over all water 
program policy now exercised by such 
defense agencies as Reclamation Bureau, 
Federal Power Commission, Army Engi- 
neers, Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
some other branches of the Interior De- 
partment. 

The new board, which would be a sort 
of Federal Waterworks Commission, 
would “codrdinate” (oh—that most 
prevalent word in Washington usage to- 
day—a word which like charity covers a 
multitude of something or other) every- 
thing the Federal government does or 
proposes to do with respect to flood con- 
trol, hydroelectric development, public 
works, irrigation, pollution control, riv- 
ers and harbors, and so forth. In plainer 
words, anything touching on the subject 
of water, conservation, water usage, or 
water control. 

The secondary feature of the proposed 
draft is rumored to be the subordination 
of the hydro licensing authority of the 
FPC to that of a mere administrative 
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routine directed by the new board. Ajj 
other existing Federal water legislation, 
contrary to or conflicting with the pro. 
visions of the new bill, would be mod- 
fied or repealed. 


ETTING back to Volume II and the 
legal basis for it, foregoing far. 
reaching legislative suggestion, WRPC 
insists that Federal laws covering water 
resources development have grown 
hazardly. No single over-all Federal 
policy covering the comprehensive de- 
velopment of water and land resources 
has been developed. WRPC claims that 
some statutes of national application 
separately control various aspects of land 
and water development, while others are 
geared to a comprehensive approach, but 
focus attention on individual projects, 
specific areas, or single rivers. 

The first volume of the report, “A 
Water Policy for the American People,” 
was sent to the President last December 
llth. It suggested the enactment of an 
over-all Federal law governing water 
and related resources development and 
recommended that all river basins be de- 
veloped along a codrdinated, multiple. 
purpose plan. The second volume, “Ten 

ivers in America’s Future,” was sub- 
mitted for release February 26th. A 
study of the Potomac river was included 
in this volume. 

The report on water resources law was 
prepared by a staff of eleven attorneys, 
nine of whom were from Federal agen- 
cies having responsibilities in the water 
resources field. They worked under the 
direction of Bernard A. Foster, Jr., who 
served as general counsel. 

The report reviews the growth of re- 
sources law through three periods—from 
the early nineteenth century up to World 
War I, when interest in conservation be- 
came intense ; from World War I to the 
depression, when growing attention was 
given basin-wide development ; and from 
the depression to the present time, when 
greater attention has been given com- 
prehensive, basin-wide planning. 

The report states that the basic de- 
mand for comprehensive development of 
all water and land resources has never 
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been met with a full answer. It concludes 
that the adoption of the recommenda- 
tions suggested in Volume I will present 
few legal problems, the principal ones 
being those of draftsmanship. 


N surveying water resources law, it 

was found that there is a great diver- 
sity in statutory authority for the collec- 
tion of basic data, the first step in re- 
sources development, and that inequali- 
ties in the selection of projects often work 
to the detriment of the best public in- 
terests. 

Based on these findings, the commis- 
sion in Volume I suggested that a yard- 
stick be established for measuring both 
the direct and indirect benefits from re- 
sources development projects. 

The study points out how the avail- 
ability of water influenced the develop- 
ment of this nation. 

It is judicially established, the report 
stated, that the authority of the United 
States over waterways in the regulation 
of commerce is not limited to navigation 
control, but is as broad as the needs of 
commerce. 


> 


Interior’s Annual Report 


A= record in hydroelectric power 
capacity and production on multi- 
purpose Federal reclamation projects was 
set during fiscal 1950, according to In- 
terior Secretary Chapman. The an- 
nouncement was made upon release of 
the department’s annual report. Accord- 
ing to the report, sales of electric energy 
during the past year totaled approxi- 
mately 19,790,000,000 kilowatt hours, 
which brought in revenue of about $33,- 
200,000. In 1949, Reclamation power 
plants produced 18,320,000,000 kilowatt 
hours of electric power. The revenue was 
$32,230,000. By June 30th, the total in- 
stalled capacity was 3,218,400 kilowatts. 
This was an increase of 411,000 kilo- 
watts above the 1949 total. Additional 
capacity of 663,000 kilowatts will be add- 
éd in fiscal 1951, with nine new power 
plants under construction. There are 
currently 20 power plants in operation 
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by the Bureau of Reclamation. These 
plants produced the power which in the 
past year was delivered to 26 municipali- 
ties, 7 state public agencies, 65 REA co- 
ops, 4 Federal agencies, 41 public utili- 
ties, 27 commercial and industrial users, 
and 34 privately owned utilities. 

Transmission lines stretching 4,400 
miles are in operation, the report stated, 
adding that construction is under way on 
an additional 2,000 miles of lines. Among 
the important projects completed during 
the year were four dams in the Missouri 
river basin, two dams in the Columbia 
basin, the Tracy pumping plant, and 
large sections of the Delta~Mendota and 
Friant-Kern canals of the Central Valley 
project, and Granby dam. 


> 


St. Lawrence Opposition 
Still Here 
Speed Chapman had a rough time 
of it during his appearance before 
the House Public Works Committee, 
advocating prompt passage of the St. 
Lawrence seaway-power bill. Chapman 
told the members that if the United 
States does not hurry up and get busy 
Canada might go ahead with the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power proposal on 
its own. But there were some members 
of the committee who seemed to think 
that might be a good idea, 

When Chapman talked about the need 
for moving iron ore, the point was raised 
that a railway to Labrador could move 
such ores faster, at much less expense. 
And when Secretary Chapman began 
talking about power, Representative 
Pickett (Democrat, Texas), was con- 
cerned over the trade of the port of 
Houston. He ribbed the Secretary on the 
growing “public power empire” which 
Interior is building up. Chapman tartly 
denied any “empire” and minimized the 
proportion of Interior power investment 
($2 billion plus) to private power com- 
pany investment ($22 billion). 

At the opening sessions, committee 
opposition to the St. Lawrence seemed to 
be equal to if not stronger in favor of the 
project. 
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Exchange Calls 
And Gossip 


Communications Industry and 


Defense 


HE meeting of an industry com- 

mittee, council, or task group has 
generally been the kick-off signal for the 
beginning of a particular industry con- 
trol program here in Washington since 
the first days of the present defense 
emergency. Up to that.point, the officials 
designated to administer the program, 
have, for the most part, concerned them- 
selves primarily with the organization 
of their departments and informal con- 
ferences with various industry con- 
sultants. 

With this in mind it would appear safe 
to assume that the flow of telephone in- 
dustry defense contro] information will 
flow more freely now that the telephone 
industry advisory committee has had its 
first meeting with National Production 
Authority (NPA) communication offi- 
cials in Washington on February 20th. 
Representing the government at this 
meeting were Deputy NPA Administra- 
tor Glen Ireland, a former Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph official, and Brigadier 
General Calvert H. Arnold, USA (Ret.), 
head of the NPA Communications 
Equipment Division. 

The telephone industry (Bell and in- 
dependent) was represented by G. G. 
Jones, Long Lines Department, Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company ; 
Charles M. Mapes (AT&T) ; H. S. Os- 
borne (AT&T) ; James E. Dingman, Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania; 
Fred G. Macarow, Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone Company, Washington, 
D. C.; Fred E. Norris, General Tele- 
pee Corporation, New York; R. A. 

umpkin, Illinois Consolidated Tele- 
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phone Company; William C. Henry, 
Northern Ohio Telephone Company; 
Carl D. Brorein, Peninsular Telephone 
Company, Tampa, Florida; Frank §, 
Barnes, Rock Hill Telephone Company, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina ; Benjamin S. 
Gilmer, Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company; J. Raymond Peterson, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company; 
Rupert E. Shotts, Telephone Services, 
Inc., Chicago; and Ray Dalton, West 
Coast Telephone Company, Everett, 
Washington. Admiral Joseph R. Red- 
man represented the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. 


yoo problems involving the 
shortages of critical materials— 
copper, zinc, and nickel, in particular— 
were brought to the attention of the NPA 
representatives. The industry group in- 
dicated that many of its orders for ma- 
terials have not been met because of the 
impact of defense rated orders for the 
same materials. 

Further use of substitutes and con- 
servation in order to save critical ma- 
terials for the most essential projects 
were discussed. Substitutes and con- 
servation measures made by some com- 
panies, according to the committee, are: 
reduced sizes of wire, cable, and cable 
coatings; substitution of synthetic rub- 
ber for natural rubber ; reductions of the 
tin content in solder; and use of lead 
for zinc in some galvanized coating on 
hardware. 

There were some suggestions from in- 
dustry representatives that the industry 
be given DO ratings on some of their 
orders for materials to be used in de 
fense-connected projects. At this point, 
NPA officials told the group that DO 
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ratings are being kept to a minimum until 
a controlled materials plan can be put 
into effect. They further noted that all 
of the NPA orders contain provisions 
for adjustment in case of undue hard- 
ship. 

Two task groups were appointed to 
carry out further studies for the com- 
mittee. The duties of the respective 
groups are: 

1. To consider how the forthcom- 
ing NPA order on MRO (mainte- 
nance, repair, and operations) applies 
to the communications industry, and, 
if necessary, make recommendations 
for possible future changes in the 
order. 

2. To submit estimated industry re- 
quirements to NPA for the inclusion 
in the controlled materials plan which 
is now being developed. 


Apparently, from what was said re- 
garding the controlled materials plan 
and the MRO order, these two impend- 
ing orders from NPA should more orless 
put the material operations of NPA on 
amore stable and definitive basis. NPA 
from its beginnings has had to put first 
things first and has made the nearest 
thing to a priority system, the DO rat- 
ing, applicable to only defense and other 
extremely strategic industry operations. 
Hardship provisions were incorporated 
in all other orders to relieve some of the 
sting that was sure to come from any 
sweeping orders such as those dealing 
with steel, copper, and aluminum. It 
now appears that based on experience up 
to this point, plus a clarification of the 
defense needs in the past few months, 
NPA is prepared to codify its regulations 
ona more specific basis. 


¥ 


Down with the State 
Commissions? 


HEN the Federal Communications 
Commission first announced its 
show-cause order to the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, request- 
ing that AT&T give reasons why a 
Long Lines rate reduction should not be 
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put into effect, a spokesman for the 
Communications Workers of America 
(CIO) announced that the union did not 
intend to intervene in the proceedings 
but would, of course, follow them with 
close attention. Evidence of this was 
seen recently when the CWA issued a 
statement calling for the nation-wide 
regulation of telephone rates by a single 
Federal agency. 

The executive board of the CWA 
passed a resolution which called on Con- 
gress to hold hearings “to determine how 
best to proceed legislatively” in accom- 
plishing this objective. 

Among the “whereases” in the resolu- 
tion were those that stated: “injustices 
and confusion (exist) under present 
regulations whereby rates for telephone 
service in 46 states and the District of 
Columbia are regulated by completely 
separate agencies having no connection 
with each other nor with the Federal 
Communications Commission which 
regulates interstate telephone business 
... two states, Iowa and Texas, make no 
attempt at telephone rate regulation 
within their borders but leave such mat- 
ters to regulation by municipalities” ; and 
“this hodgepodge of regulation results 
in fantastic differences in rates for tele- 
phone calls made over identical, or al- 
most identical, distances.” 

The resolution also noted that Senator 
Ernest McFarland, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Communications Subcommittee, 
wrote to the FCC about the disparity 
problem on January 30th. It will be re- 
called that the Senator, in his letter to 
the FCC, asked the commission for 
legislative recommendatiens, if any 
were required to correct the situation. 
The resolution appears to suggest the 
CWA’s solution to the problem. 


* 
“Hush-A-Phone”’ Hushed 


HE manufacturers of the “Hush-A- 
Phone,” a cup-like device which 
snaps on the telephone transmitter and is 
supposed to give privacy and quietness 
to the user, have been seeking to com- 
pel AT&T and its Bell system companies 
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to permit the attachement of the device 
to telephone instruments. It was up to 
the FCC to direct the Bell system to 
permit the use of this device, but the 
commission declined. It concluded : 


... Inasmuch as the unrestricted use of 
foreign attachments by the public 
may result in impairment to the qual- 
ity and efficiency of telephone service, 
damage to telephone plant and facili- 
ties, or injury to telephone company 
personnel, it is necessary and proper 
that the use of foreign attachments be 
subject to control by the defendants 
through reasonable tariff regulations. 
... it is significant that as the amount 
of privacy derived from the Hush-A- 
Phone increases, the user’s speech be- 
comes increasingly unintelligible. The 
unrestricted use of the Hush-A-Phone 
could result in a general deterioration 
of the quality of interstate and foreign 
telephone service. Accordingly, it is 
not an unjust and unreasonable prac- 
tice upon the part of the defendants 
to prohibit its use... 


Commissioners Walker, Hyde, Jones, 
and Hennock took the above action on 
February 14th. Commissioners Coy, 
Webster, and Sterling did not participate. 


> 


The FCC, the Bell System, and 
Senator McFarland 


HE strong objections to the pro- 

posed Federal Communications 
Commission show-cause order to the Bell 
system concerning reduction in inter- 
state telephone rates have had some re- 
sults. The final outcome of the matter is 
still in doubt. These objections, raised 
mainly by the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners on 
behalf of the state commissions, and by 
Senate Majority Leader McFarland 
(who had espoused the NARUC’s 
cause), appear to have deterred the FCC 
from immediate consideration of the rate 
reduction. The hearings, originally 
scheduled for March 23rd and April 
16th, respectively, have now been post- 
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poned to July 16th and August 20th, 

The commission took this action on 
February 14th (Commissioners Walker 
and Hennock dissenting) and at the 
same time the acting chairman (Walker) 
addressed a letter to Senator McFarland 
in answer to the Arizona solon’s objec- 
tion to an impending interstate rate re. 
duction. The Senator had maintained 
such a reduction would only increase the 
present disparity existing between inter- 
state and intrastate telephone rates. In 
his letter Walker gives no indication that 
the commission is prepared to relent 
from its present policy of looking only to 
the interstate features of the long-dis- 
tance rate problem, but does point out 
that the commission is willing to engage 
in a joint codperative examination of 
separation method (the formula of as- 
signing rate base assets for purposes of 
establishing an interstate rate base) with 
the NARUC. He further states that 
pending this examination “and in order 
to observe the trends in revenues and ex- 
penses” the commission has taken the 
action postponing the hearings. 


Poy“ the FCC action was not 
conclusive, it was an acquiescence 
on the part of the commission to these 
very strong objections—objections from 
sources other than the chief party con- 
cerned ; namely, the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. Four months 
is a pretty long time. It is conceivable 
that more important developments may 
occur. 

One thing that may come about is some 
attempt to get to the problem through 
legislation. In his letter to the commis- 
sion, McFarland closed with the sugges- 
tion that the FCC submit recommenda- 
tions, if any, for legislation on the sub- 
ject so that the Congress could “get 
started on righting this wrong.” In his 
reply to McFarland, Walker states that 
the commission at this time “has no 
legislative proposals to recommend.” 
With McFarland open to suggestion on 
this question, it may be that the next four 
months will produce legislative recom- 
mendations from other sources whi 
may strike the Majority Leader’s fancy. 
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Financial News 
and Comment 


By OWEN ELY 


Important Holding Company 
Developments 


n recent weeks there have been impor- 

tant developments with respect to 
three public utility holding company sys- 
tems, which we summarize below. 

American & Foreign Power on Janu- 
ary 16th filed a new plan with the SEC. 
The capitalization of the parent company, 
i the plan is consummated, would in- 
dude $50,000,000 5 per cent debentures 
due 2030 (now outstanding), $67,000,- 
0 new 44 per cent junior debentures 
due about 1985, $10,000,000 bank loans, 
and 6,637,000 shares of new common 
sock. The parent company, Electric 
Bond and Share, would receive in ex- 
change for its various holdings of Foreign 
Power securities, 563 per cent of the new 
tcmmon stock. Each share of the $7 pre- 
trred stock would receive $90 junior 
debenture 44s and 3.6 shares of new com- 
mon stock (compared with $110 deben- 
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tures and 2} shares of common under the 
old plan). The $6 preferred would re- 
ceive $80 debentures and 2.9 shares 
(versus $100 debentures and 1} shares 
under the old plan). The second preferred 
stock would receive 65/100 shares of 
common versus 3/8 share under the old 
plan. The common stock would get 1/50 
share of common, the same as under the 
old plan, and the warrants would be 
canceled. 

To appraise the break-up values of the 
old securities under the plan it is neces- 
sary to assign values to the new deben- 
ture 44s and the new common stock. The 
old debenture 5s currently sell around 
98, and the shorter (but junior) 44s 
might sell about ten points lower or 
around 88, it is estimated. Pro forma 
earnings for the new common stock in 
the calendar year 1950 are estimated at 
$2.59 on a consolidated system basis and 
$1.44 on a parent company basis. Assum- 
ing continuance of such earnings and also 
a reasonable flow of exchange from Latin 
American countries to New York, a $1 
dividend rate would appear reasonable. 
An estimated price of 13 for the new stock 
reflects a potential yield of 7.8 per cent 
and price-earnings ratio around 5. 


U= 88 and 13, respectively, for the 
new securities, the indicated break- 
up values for the old securities would be 
as follows: $7 preferred, $126; $6 pre- 
ferred, $108; second preferred, $8.50; 
and the common stock, 26 cents. Current 
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prices for the second preferred and com- 
mon stocks remain substantially out of 
line with these estimates, indicating ap- 
parent confidence that the plan may be 
modified in favor of the junior issues. 
Considering the fact that the present plan 
gives more favorable treatment to the 
second preferred than the old plan (in 
approving which the SEC reduced the 
allocation to the second preferred), it 
seems difficult to justify these hopes on 
a statistical basis. 


TANDARD Gas & ELectric COMPANY 
also recently filed a new dissolution 
lan with the SEC. The plan includes 
our steps: Step I will effect the retire- 
ment of the $7 and $6 prior preference 
stocks. Step II is intended to effect the 
liquidation and dissolution of Standard, 
and the delivery to the holders of its $4 
cumulative preferred stock and common 
stock of shares of Philadelphia Company 
common. Step III will eliminate the 
minor subsidiaries of Philadelphia and, 
if feasible, the recently reorganized Pitts- 
burgh Railways Company. Step IV pro- 
poses either the dissolution of Philadel- 
phia Company and the distribution to its 
common stockholders of stock of Du- 
quesne Light (its major asset) or, if the 
transit company shall not have been dis- 
posed of as part of Step III, the disposi- 
tion by Philadelphia of most of its 
holdings in Duquesne and its continuance 
in existence primarily as a holding com- 
pany for Railways, until the disposition 
of the latter. 

Step I in the plan proposes that the 
presently outstanding 2,152,828 shares of 
common stock of Duquesne without par 
value will be changed or reclassified into 
5,750,000 shares of $10 par common 
stock, all of which will be owned by Phila- 
delphia. Philadelphia will then distribute 
to its stockholders, including Standard, 
one share of Duquesne common for each 
five shares of Philadelphia common, so 
that Standard will thus receive 1,004,958 
shares. 

Using substantially all of these 
shares (together with nearly all of Stand- 
ard’s holdings of Wisconsin Public Serv- 
ice and Oklahoma Gas & Electric), 
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Standard will retire its prior preference 
stocks as follows: Each share of the $7 
prior preference stock (with arrears) wil] 
receive 4.3 shares of Wisconsin, 2.9 shares 
of Oklahoma, and 2.1 shares of Duquesne, 
The $6 prior preference stock will r. 
ceive 4 shares of Wisconsin, 2.6 shares 
of Oklahoma, and 1.7 shares of Dugques- 
ne Light. 


Os is the only one of the three 
stocks which has minority stock in 
the hands of the public, so that a market 
price is available—it is selling around 21 
on the New York Stock Exchange. To 
arrive at an estimated break-up value fo: 
the two packages of securities, it is nec- 
essary to assign values to Wisconsin ani 
Duquesne. Wisconsin is currently paying 
$1 but is expected to increase its rate. 
to $1.10 per share. Based on the recen 
increased number of shares, now 2,000, 
000, recent share earnings approximated, 
$1.42. Based on these earnings and the 
indicated $1.10 dividend rate, a potentia 


market price around 16 would seem, 


reasonable. 

Evaluing Duquesne is more diffi 
The company recently put into effect 
rate increase of $7,500,000, although 


final decision has not yet been received. 


from the Pennsylvania state commission 
Earnings for the twelve months ended 
November 30, 1950, approximated $1.61 
a share after adjustment of Federal in 
come taxes to a separate return basis. 
these figures are adjusted for the rate in 
crease (only about half of which woulf 
be carried down to net income because 
larger depreciation expense and inco 
taxes), share earnings would be increaset 
to approximately $2.25 per share. U 
quesne is a large company, and it seer 
generally assumed in Wall Street that 
new common stock would enjoy som 
investment demand (particularly in # 
own state). It might, therefore, sell ¢ 
about a 6 per cent yield basis, under pres 
ent market conditions. This would mean 
price range of about 21-25 depending 0 
whether or not the company retains 
rate increase. (It is estimated that wit 
out the rate increase the dividend mig! 
have to be limited to $1.25.) 
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TANDARD GAS & ELEcTRIC, in its letter 
to stockholders accompanying the 

plan, stated “it is expected that the initial 
dividends on the reclassified common 
stock of Duquesne will be at the rate of 
$1.50 per share per year.” However, later 
reference is made to possible * ‘uncertain- 
ties” as to Duquesne’s rate increase and 
other factors, which may make it neces- 
sry to amend the plan and substitute 
cash for Duquesne shares in the proposed 
exchanges. 

Using the estimated market values 
mentioned above, the package of stocks 
to be given to the $7 prior preference 
sock would be worth about $172-$180 
and on the $6 $152-$159. These figures 
compare with the claims for par and ar- 
ars of $203 and $188, respectively. If 
“uit be assumed that the SEC in estimating 

e fair value of these stocks should apply 
e discount theory to the dividend 
arrears (but not to the par value) this 
vould mean that based on the above esti- 
mates the $7 issue would receive only 
kbout 70-78 per cent of its arrears claim, 
shile the $6 would get only 59-67 per 
cent. 

These figures appear to be on the 
low side, although of course a higher 

ated value for Duquesne would in- 

ease the percentages somewhat. 

It is of course very difficult to attempt 
ny appraisal of break-up values for the 
# second preferred and common stocks, 
ince the plan does not propose any allo- 
tation of the remaining assets, Truslow 
yde of Josephthal & asciead has esti- 
mated potential values at $88-$112 for 


the $4 preferred, and $8.80-$15 for the 
common. 


MERICAN Power & Licht COMPANY 
filed a letter with the SEC on Feb- 
ruary 15th announcing that it plans to 
divest its entire interest in Washington 
Water Power (its major remaining asset) 
by sale to public utility districts and 
municipalities. The company claims that 
the SEC has no jurisdiction, and it hoped 
to consummate the sale as soon as prac- 
ticable after February 26th. However, 
the SEC had scheduled hearings on Feb- 
ruary 20th and 26th. After the sale, or 
in connection therewith, Washington 
Water Power would redeem its publicly 
held bonds and preferred stock at their 
call prices, and $2,700,000 cash would be 
placed in its employee retirement —_ 
American Power & Light expects 

receive net proceeds of $86-$61,000, 000,000 
for the common equity in Washington, or 
about $24-$26 per share of American. 
Following consummation of the sale, 
American would file with the SEC a plan 
to distribute the proceeds, which might 
be partly in the form of Treasury and 
municipal bonds. American has other net 
cash assets of about $3 a share, so that 
the estimated break-up value of all assets 
might approximate $27-$29. However, 
there has been local opposition to the sale 
and a law has been enacted in Idaho 
which might prevent sale of Washing- 
ton’s property in that state to a PUD. 
erican’s announcement does not re- 
veal how these controversies will be set- 
tled, or whether they will retard the sale. 





CURRENT “YIELD YARDSTICKS” 


U. S. Long-term Bonds—Taxable 
Utility a 


—__ 


Latest available Moody indexes are used for utility bonds and preferred stocks; Stand- 
& Poor’s indexes for municipal bonds and utility common stocks, 


1950-1 Range 
High Low High 
2.42% 2.15% 2.40% 
2.69 2. - 2.77 
2.74 284 
2.87 


3.02 
3.22 3.45 
3.82 


4.02 
4.25 4.57 
6.43 


1949 Range 
Low 


2. a 
2.56 

2.64 
2.77 
3.15 
3.80 
4.19 


6.26 5.58 
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There is also apparently a conflict of 
opinion between Electric Bond and Share 
(which holds about 8 per cent of Ameri- 
can Power & Light stock) and American 
over the proposed sale of Washington 
Water Power. President Aller of Ameri- 
can has filed a 6-page letter with the SEC, 
charging that Bond and Share is trying 
to exercise control over the sale. He also 
referred to the fact that Bond and Share 
had committed itself to sell its holdings 
in American by February 15, 1950, un- 
less the commission should extend such 
time. He said that “no valid reason is 
advanced by Bond and Share why it 
should not proceed to sell its capital stock 
of American at these prices.” 


E also cited the fact that Bond and 
Share had declined a proxy solici- 
tation for its shares at the October, 1950, 
meeting of American. “It is American’s 
opinion,” he continued, “that Bond and 
Share’s reluctance at that time was sub- 
stantially, although it may not have been 
entirely, due to the fact that some of 
American’s stockholders were at that 
time endeavoring to assemble proxies 
representing a large block of stockholders, 
intending to vote such proxies at the elec- 
tion of directors with the intention of 
obtaining representation on or control of 
American’s board so as to compel Ameri- 
can to distribute the stock of the Wash- 
ington Company to stockholders of 
American, and thus obviate any possibil- 
ity of a sale to public bodies in the 
Northwest.” 


* 


The Outlook for Electric 
Utilities 

EVERAL well-known utility analysts 
have recently written about the out- 
look for electric utility earnings. Charles 
Tatham, Jr., in the Analysts Journal for 
the first quarter of 1951, forecasts earn- 
ings for all electric utilities through 1953. 
During 1939-1943, when preparations for 
World War II were being “geared up,” 
the FRB index gained 119 per cent, re- 
sulting in the following increases in elec- 
tric utility revenues: residential 20 per 
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cent, commercial 2, industrial 73, and 
miscellaneous 36 (total 31 per cent), In 
1949, however, industrial activity was 
already at a very high level, so that the 
huge percentage increase in kilowatt-hour 
sales to industry can hardly be duplicated 
in 1949-1953. However, Mr. Tatham 
assumes that the increase in such sales 
will be substantially greater in relation 
to the increase in industrial production 
than during World War IT. He forecasts 
the following rates of increase for differ- 
ent classes of revenues during the period 
1949-1953, as compared with an antici- 
pated 28 per cent increase in the FRB 
index of business activity : residential 35 
per cent, commercial 22, industrial 37, 
and miscellaneous 24 (total 31 per cent). 

He also assumes that during 1950-1953 
the utilities will not have the same diffi- 
culties with fuel costs as developed during 
and after the war period. (The proportion 
of fuel cost to revenues rose from 8 per 
cent in 1940 to 18 per cent in late 1948.) 
Relief due to greater use of fuel clauses, 
improvements in generating efficiency, 
and “assumed more effective price regu- 
lation” should result in stabilizing fuel 
cost at around 16 per cent of revenues, 
he believes. 

He also assumes that the ratio of labor 
and miscellaneous costs to revenues may 
decline somewhat—as it did during 1940- 
1943. The number of employees would 
continue to decrease, he thinks, more than 
offsetting the effects of wage increases, 
overtime, etc. Accordingly, he expects an 
increase in operating profits (before in- 
come taxes) from 38.6 per cent of rev- 
enues in 1950 to 42.6 in 1953. The Fed- 
eral income tax rate is unlikely to go 
above 50 per cent, in his opinion (effec- 
tive in 1952-53). The table on page 
369 shows the results of his forecasts 
in condensed form. While his projections 
of earnings and costs may seem to be 
somewhat on the optimistic side, Mr. 
Tatham believes that, if necessary, the 
utilities will have no trouble in securing 
adequate rate increases to support earning 
power. 


| lggemre R. Apras, writing in Bor- 
ron’s for January 22nd, thinks that 
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the electric utilities will not fare badly 
with EPT costs, and that 1951 earnings 
should at least equal those of 1950 “if 
Congress doesn’t bear down too hard on 
utilities in the new tax program.” By 
1953 he estimates that generating capac- 
ity will have increased by 30 per cent, 
which would permit the industry to build 
up a 20 per cent reserve margin unless 
defense production requirements prove 
larger than expected. The utilities had 
expected to spend about $2.5 billion for 
construction this year, or about one-third 
more than last year, but shortages in 
aluminum and copper may reduce this 
estimate substantially. 

With regard to current and future 
gains in residential consumption of elec- 
tricity, Mr. Abrams points out: 


A factor often overlooked in. its im- 
pact on electric utility profits is the 
large-scale migration that has taken 
place in the U. S. population pattern 
in the past decade. After a record gain 
of 19,000,000 in that period, the cen- 
ters of metropolitan areas are approach- 
ing their saturation points. As a result, 
suburban areas are growing rapidly. 
Suburban areas are primarily residen- 
tial sections and—as every residential 
consumer of electricity realizes—he 
pays a higher price for his current than 
a factory does. While it costs more to 
serve him than a large industrial plant, 
the proportionate profit is greater. That 
is why Long Island Lighting, for ex- 
ample, has outstripped Consolidated 


e 


Edison in its rise in earnings, although 
their service areas touch. 


HARLES O’NeEIL of Duff & Phelps, in 

a talk January 17th before the Na- 
tional Federation of Financial Analysts 
Societies at Chicago, gave an excellent 
and detailed review of the operations of 
the electric and gas industries in 1950 
(Commercial & Financial Chronicle, 
January 25th, page 11). Commenting on 
the outlook for electric utilities in 1951, 
he concluded : 


The stimulation of general activity 
rising out of the present semiwar status 
must produce substantial increases in 
kilowatt-hour sales. Because that in- 
crease will be primarily in low rate in- 
dustrial classes, the prospect is for 
somewhat smaller gains in electric rev- 
enue. The factors which created virtual 
stability in operating ratio, exclusive of 
taxes on income in 1950, should con- 
tinue in the same general direction in 
1951, Under the present tax law some 
of that gain would go to the tax col- 
lector, but still there should be a larger 
amount available for interest and divi- 
dends. ... 

Forecasted electric utility construc- 
tion and financing in 1951 runs some- 
what higher. . . . Undoubtedly the in- 
dustry would like to follow the same 
general financing pattern which has 
prevailed since the war, which would 
call for perhaps $850,000,000 debt and 
$650,000,000 combined preferred and 


ELECTRIC UTILITY EARNINGS 
(Millions) 


Operating revenue 
Net after expenses 
Charges 
Federal taxes 
Other operating income 
Preferred dividends 
Balance for common 
Common dividends 
attos 
Return on capitalization 
€turn on common stock equity ... 
Common stock dividend pay-out .. 








Projected 

1950 1951 1952 1953 

$4,760 $5,160 $5,460 $5,720 
1,840 2,040 
285 300 
469 590 
120 113 
112 116 

656 663 785 
510 540 


5.6% 5.4% 5.4% 5.6% 
9.5 9.1 9.1 9.7 
81.5 81.0 76.5 
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How the Budget Bureau would spend your tax dollar in fiscal 1952, and resulting tax picture. 


e 


common. It is clear that the latter, and 

particularly the common stock portion, 

will depend upon the state of the mar- 

ket. Fortunately capital structures have 

been so improved in recent years that 

the industry has a considerable degree 

of flexibility as between debt and 

equity, while still maintaining over-all 

structures within safe limits. 

* 
Amortization of Emergency 
Facilities 
| yy SERVICES INCORPORATED has 
just issued a 50-page brochure on the 

requirements, certification, and effects on 
electric and gas utilities of the amortiza- 
tion of emergency facilities. The report 
includes as Appendix C a report by a 
special EEI committee headed by Harold 
H. Scaff, vice president of Ebasco. 

The subject is highly technical and does 
not lend itself easily to summarization. 
Briefly, § 124A, which was added to the 
Internal Revenue Code by § 216 of the 
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Revenue Act of 1950, permits a taxpayer 
if he wishes to take a tax deduction for 
amortization of any “emergency facility” 
over a 5-year period, instead of the usual 
depreciation deductions spread over a 
much longer period of years. A certificate 
must be obtained from the National Se- 
curity Resources Board at Washington 
that the property constructed or acquired 
“is necessary in whole or in part in the 
interest of national defense during the 
emergency period.” 

The study devotes considerable atten- 
tion to the effects of special amortization 
on utility financing. 

> 
Gas Utility Financing 


ie American Gas Association has 
issued a summary of the industry's 
1950 financing, which reached a record 
volume of $1.7 billion, some 17 per cent 
larger than in 1949. The industry m- 
proved its equity position moderately in 
1950, with debt financing comprising 
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about 70 per cent of the total, compared 
with 73 per cent in 1949 and an average 
of 82 per cent for the 5- period 
1945-49. Moreover, some 37,000,000 con- 
yertible preferred stocks and $7,000,000 
convertible debentures were issued. De- 
bentures and long-term notes were more 
popular in 1950, their — to all 
securities increasing to 25 per cent, com- 
pared with 12 per cent in the previous 


‘ 4 3” 4 
The “straight” gas operating compa- 


é 


nies (which includes the pipeline com- 
panies) accounted for 52 per cent of all 
gas financing in 1950, compared with 35 
per cent in 1949. The manufactured gas 
branch of the industry showed a declin- 
ing trend, the amount of financing declin- 
ing from $379,000,000 in 1949 to $132,- 
000,000 in 1950; the decline, however, 
reflects the transition of some companies 
to mixed or natural gas, rather than fail- 
ure to participate in the industry’s ex- 
pansion program. 


FINANCIAL DATA ON DIVIDEND-PAYING ELECTRIC UTILITY STOCKS 


2/23/51 Indicated 
ice Dividend 


Price 
About 


55 
42 


Revenues $50,000,000 or over 
American Gas & Elec. 
Boston Edison 

Central & South West .... 
Cincinnati G. & E. ........ 
Cleveland Elec. Illum. ..... 
Commonwealth Edison ... 
Consol. Edison of N. Y. ... 
Consol. Gas of Balt. ...... 
Consumers Power 

Detroit Edison 

Duke Power 

General Pub. Util. ........ 
Middle South Util. ........ 
New England Elec. System. 
Niagara Mohawk Power .. 
North American 

Northern States Power ... 
Ohio Edison 

Pace G, Ge Es ss cc sv0s csi 
Penn Power & Light 
Philadelphia Elec, ........ 
Pub. Serv. E, & G. 

So. Calif. Edison 
ee 
Texas Utilities 

Virginia Elec. & Power ... 
West Penn Elec. .........- 
Wisconsin Elec. Power .. 


Rate 


Pt hat Lat dae nZ 
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Revenues $25-$50,000,000 

et Sn 
Central Til. P. S. ......000 
Connecticut L. & P. ....... 
Columbus & 3 Ohio Elec. . 
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2133/58 iedicsted P Share aT 
y Tox. r. n- 
(Continued) About "Rate ‘eld Period crease 7 (Con 
S_ Long Island Lighting 14 1.00Est. 7.1 1.250 11 I 
S Louisville G. & E. 31 1.80 5.8 301d D2 0 I 
O New England G. & E. .... 100 67 1.46d 0 I 
O New Orleans Pub. Ser. .... 2.25 58 2.79n 0 , 
S N.Y. StateE &G........ 170 61 2.27} 0 ; 
O Northern Ind. P.S........ 140 61 2.13n 0 ; 
S Oklahoma G. & E. 130 62 1.77d c; 
S Potomac Elec. Power 90 6.4 85s 0 k 
S Pub. Serv. of Colo. ........ 140 47 2.41d 0 s 
S Pub. Serv. of Ind. 180 62 2.54d 5 = 
O Puget Sound P.& L...... 80 4.4 1.84d 0 5 
S Rochester G. & E. ......... 224° 68 2.84d a 
S Toledo Edison 70 720 92d 0 
O West Penn Power 2.00 57 
Averages 6.1% Reve 
Revenues $10-$25,000,000 0 A 
S_ Atlantic City Elec. ........ ; 5.7% ‘ 0] 
C California Elec. Pr, .60 7.5 f 0 I 
O Calif. Oregon Power J 6.7 ; 0 1 
O Central Ariz. L.& P....... 80 6.2 : 0 ¢ 
S Central Hudson G. & E. ... .60 6.3 . 0 ¢ 
O Central Ill. E. & G. 1.30 5.7 ' 0 ( 
S Central Ill. Light 2.20 6.5 2 ) 0 ¢ 
O Central Maine Power 1.20 7.1 5 . 0 
O Connecticut Power 2.25 6.1 9 ; 0 1 
S Delaware P. & L. 1.20 5.2 17 ‘ 0 1 
S Florida Power Corp. ...... 1.20 6.7 3 : 0) 
C Hartford Elec, Light 2.75 5.7 3 : 0 1 
S Idaho Power 1.80 5.0 3 ‘ 01 
O Interstate Power .60 7.5 1 9.3 0! 
O Iowa Electric L. & P. .90 6.9 D13 10.4 0) 
O iowa Pub. Serv. 1.20 5.7 D9 10.2 G4 
S lIowa-Illinois G.& E....... 1.80 6.7 — 10.5 0. 
S_ Iowa Power & Light 1.40 6.4 4 11.9 eS 
O Kansas Gas & Elec. ....... 2.00 6.1 11 10.5 C1 
O Kentucky Utilities 1.00 6.7 3 9.8 0. 
S Minnesota P. & L. 2.20 6.9 D2 9.9 0 | 
S Montana Power 1.40 6.1 8.3 o. 
C Mountain States Power ... 0Est. 7.5 9.0 0 
O Otter Tail Power 1.50 7.5 9.9 0 
O Pacific P. & L 1.10 7.9 8.7 0 
O Portland Gen. Elec. 1.80 6.7 9.8 
O Pub. Ser. of N. H......... 1.80 7.5 2.8 
O San Diego G. & E. ........ 80 5.7 1.8 
S Seranton Bloc. ......0.000 1.00 6.7 2.4 
S So. Carolina E. & G. 6 67 Com 
S Southern Indiana G. & E. . 1.50 6.8 C 
O Southwestern Pub. Ser 1.12 7.5 44 
C Tampa Electric 2.40 6.2 C 
O United Illum. 2.40 5.6 C 
S Utah Power & Light 1.80 6.4 C 
O Western Mass. Cos. ....... 2.00 6.1 — 
O Wisconsin P, & L......... 1.12 6.6 
o— 
Averages 4 f te 
Revenues $5-$10,000,000 hav 
O Arkansas Missouri Power . 00 é , add 
Central Vermont P. S. .... 76 the 
Community Pub. Ser. 90 pri 
El Paso Electric .00 effe 
Empire Dist. Elec. ........ 24 Ea: 
O Gulf Public Service 80 dex 
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2/38/88 Tndicsted ——Share Earnings* 


H rice ividend Approx. Cur. 
(Continued ) } Ty - le 


7 
ea 


1.92n 
2.92d* 
1.94d* 
1.89d* 
1.30s 
2.23d* 
1.53s 
71d 
1.93s 
1.11j 
2.16s 
1.94d 


Iowa Southern Util. ...... 17 
Lawrence G. & E, 36 
Lynn G. & E. 31 
Madison Gas & Elec. ...... 30 
Northwestern P. S. ....... 10 
Penn Water & Power 40 
Pub. Ser. of New Mexico . 16 
Rockiond ©. & P. .....00. 10 
St. Joseph Lt. & Pr. ...... 22 
Tide Water Power S 
Tucson Gas, E.L. & P. ... 23 
Western Lt. & Tel. ....... 24 
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Averages 


Revenues under $5,000,000 


Arizona Edison 

Bangor Hydro-Elec. ...... 
Beverly G. & E, 

Black Hills P.& L......... 
Calif. Pacific Util. ........ 
Central Louisiana Elec. .... 
Citizens Utilities 

Colorado Central Power .. 
Concord Electric 

Derby G. & E. 

Eastern Kansas Utils. ..... 
Fitchburg G, & E. ........ 
Frontier Power 

Haverhill Elec. ......0s00. 
Lake Superior Dist, Pr. ... 
Lowell Elec. Lt. 

Maine Public Service 
Michigan Gas & Elec. ..... 
Missouri Edison 

Missouri Public Ser. ...... 
Missouri Utilities 

Newport Electric 

Sierra Pacific Power 
Southern Colo. Pr. ........ 
Southwestern El. Ser. .... 
Upper Peninsula Power ... 
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Averages 
Averages, five groups .. 
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Canadian Com panies** 

C Brazilian Trac, L. & P. ... . / $3.85d* 
C Gatineau Power h J 1.43d* 
C Quebec Power , . 1.33d 
C Shawinigan Power d i 1.98d 
C Winnipeg Electric 2.00 . 2.53d* 17.4 


my—May, 1950. je—June, 1950. ju—July, 1950. ag—August, 1950. s—September, 1950. 
o—October, 1950. n—November, 1950. d—December, 1950. j—January, 1951. d*—December, 
199. B—Boston Exchange. C—Curb Exchange. O—Over-counter or out-of-town exchange. 
S—New York Stock Exchange. Est—Estimated. *All twelve months’ earnings comparisons 
have been adjusted to reflect in both periods the present number of shares outstanding. If 
additional common shares have been recently offered, earnings are adjusted to give effect to 
the offering. **While these stocks are listed on the Curb, Canadian prices are used. (Curb 
Prices are affected by exchange rates, etc.) {Does not fully reflect $7,000,000 gas rate increase 
effective February 18, 1951, or electric rate increase of $8,800,000 granted March 22, 1950. 

S$ on average shares outstanding, $2.62; price-earnings ratio on this basis 13 and divi- 
dend pay-out 76 per cent. 
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What Others Think 


The Riddle of the Reclamation Fund 


AVE you ever been confused by the 
terms: “Basin Account,” “Interest 
Component,” “Reclamation Fund”? D. J. 
Guy, manager, natural resources depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, examines the complexities 
of the Reclamation Bureau finances in the 
January issue of Natural Resources 
Notes (U.S. Chamber of Commerce) in 
an article entitled “Reclamation’s Piggy 
Bank.” 

Guy outlined the origins of the Recla- 
mation Fund, its purpose, and the con- 
gressional intent behind it. He then 
traces the fund down through the years, 
pointing out some of the purposes that 
it is now serving. 

He began by observing that among the 
many natural resources subjects that en- 
gaged the attention of the President’s 
Water Resources Policy Commission, the 
most active and controversial next to 
power, perhaps, is reclamation. Recently 
accelerated activity is not measured alone 
by great increases in Federal appropria- 
tions of taxpayers’ money. Many basic 
changes are in process of effectuation— 
some by law, some in appropriation acts, 
and some through administrative inter- 
pretation. He stated: 


Reclamation, originally, was never 
intended to be a subsidized business. 
Repayment of the cost of building 
dams, canals, laterals, and the like, was 
a written contractual obligation. Capi- 
tal was to be raised, not through 
appropriation by Congress of funds 
collected from the whole tax-paying 
public, but by using government re- 
ceipts from the sale of public lands, 
collection of oil royalties, and similar 
odd-lot capital sources. A definite and 
fundamental principle embodied in the 
Reclamation Act of 1902 was that 
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moneys shall not be raised by taxation, 


uy noted that not all reclamation is 
by gravity. Where there is power 
at the dams, irrigable lands can hk 
reached by pumping water to higher 
levels. When there is surplus power for 
sale, another source of capital for recla- 
mation is available that doesn’t come 
from general taxation. In 1906, Con- 
gress passed a law providing that these 
surplus power revenues be placed to the 
credit of the project from which such 
power is derived, provided that, in so 
doing, the efficiency of the reclamation 
projects is not impaired. 

The natural resources expert then 
points out that since the money for build- 
ing reclamation projects was not to be 
raised by taxation, but from income from 
public lands, the Congress provided that 
they should constitute a trust fund to be 
set aside for use in the construction of 
irrigation works, the cost of each project 
to be assessed against the land irrigated, 
and, as fast as the money was paid back 
by the irrigator, it went into the trust 
fund to be used over again in building 
new works. This revolving fund is gen- 
erally known as the “Reclamation Fund.” 
He added: 


Up until the “depression” days and 
“emergency relief,” Reclamation had 
jogged along, financially, as it had 
started, except for a “nonreimburs- 
able” appropriation of $1,000,000 in 
1907 and an advance of a bond loan of 
$20,000,000 to the Reclamation Fund 
by the U. S. Treasury. By fiscal 1930, 
$10,000,000 of the loan had been paid 
back to miscellaneous receipts of the 
Treasury. A new loan of $5,000,000 
was added in 1931. In 1939, the whole 
remaining $15,000,000 was wiped out. 
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CCORDING to Guy, this, in essence, is 
the original concept of reclamation 
finance and its history up to the depres- 
sion days. Substantial emergency relief 
money went to reclamation. Then came 
the age of multipurpose development, in- 
volving not only reclamation, but navi- 
tion, flood control, recreation, fish and 
wildlife, and hydro power far beyond any 
conceivable notion of their being essential 
toa reclamation pumping program. He 
stated further : 


The Interior Department has been 
quick to seize upon the revolving fund 
and the Reclamation Law as a legal 
ground for siphoning the rapidly grow- 
ing power revenues into the Reclama- 
tion Fund. Through the department’s 
interpretation of the Reclamation Act 
of 1939, and a now famous solicitor’s 
opinion, coupled with a phantom “in- 
terest component” and finally the ad- 
vocacy of a fictitious “basin account,” 
the department is about to stretch the 
Reclamation Law around the whole 
scheme of multipurpose development 
absorbing navigation, flood control, 
power, and all the other benefits, real 
and imaginary. 


The Chamber of Commerce official 
notes that by 1946 the Reclamation Bu- 
reau was boasting that Federal recla- 
mation was a billion-dollar business. 
Moneys had been raised by the following 
methods : 


Through accretions to the 
Reclamation Fund 
Through repayments and 
power revenue 
Emergency Relief (NIRA) . 
Appropriations and special 


Guy then went on to show recent 
growth in the fund: 


Since 1946, another billion has been 
added, roughly three-fourths through 
appropriations of general funds and 
one-fourth through accretions to the 
“fund.” Granting that the emergency 
relief money is nonreimbursable and 
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that the revolving “Reclamation Fund” 
moneys are not raised by general taxa- 
tion, there remains in excess of a billion 
dollars of direct “Federal aid” to 
reclamation. When these appropria- 
tions are “paid back,” either by the 
irrigators, or in power revenues, or 

“interest components,” or in “return 
of the power investment,” they go to 
the “Reclamation Fund,” or special 
project funds to be plowed back into 
more reclamation and power develop- 
ment. 


He continued : 


The device is simple. Let’s say an 
irrigator can repay a capital cost of 
$100 per acre to get water on his land. 
The actual capital cost is $500 per acre. 
But there is a power development on 
the project that nets 3 per cent on the 
power investment. This 3 per cent re- 
turn is not paid into the general fund 
of the Treasury. It goes into the 
Reclamation Fund to liquidate the 
$400 per acre capital cost that the 
irrigator can’t pay. So the power dol- 
lar is counted twice; first, to “return” 
the power investment with interest 
and, next, to “repay” 80 per cent of 
the reclamation investment. In either 
case, it lands in the “fund” to begin 
the same dual function all over again. 


uy then discussed the “Basin 
Account.” He noted that the Presi- 
dent’s Water Resources Policy Commis- 
sion sees four objections to separate 
basin accounts—accounts into which all 
revenues from all projects within a basin 
would flow and remain earmarked for 
a reappropriation within the basin. First, 
they are discriminatory as between 
basins. 

Second, power rates might be kept 
too high. Third, unsound irrigation 
expansion might be encouraged. Fourth, 
it fears political pressure from land 
speculators and business interests. He 
pointed out: 


But the commission’s cure is worse 
than the disease. It suggests the 
possibility of “national resources 
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accounts” so that the power-rich 
Columbia basin can help the power- 
poor Rio Grande basin and do for the 
nation what the multipurpose program 
accounts would do for a particular 
basin. 


He concluded by stating that the 
Reclamation Fund—‘“Reclamation’s little 
piggy bank of fifty years ago”—is now 
a great National Bank Account, with 
funds all earmarked for reappropriation 
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“ONE OF THESE DAYS THE SQUIRRELS ARE GOING TO GET MY PARTNER)” 


to more and more reclamation, public 
power, navigation, flood control, fish and 
wildlife—and “basin Utopias,” if Con- 
gress keeps priming the pump with 
appropriations. He cautioned that such 
congressional action is far from the 
fundamental principle of the Reclamation 
Act of 1902 that “moneys used by the 
Reclamation Service for reclaiming arid 
and semiarid land by irrigation shall not 
be raised by taxation.” 
—D. T. B. 
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British Socialism 


HE British experiment with Social- 
1e- has been assailed from many 
sides. Most observers agree that many 
things are going wrong and that, because 
of them, the Socialist idea in Britain has 
proved itself unworkable. 

Professor Rexford Guy Tugwell of 
the University of Chicago, a Socialist 
sympathizer and former member of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s “brain trust,” has re- 
cently returned from England. He, too, 
admits the many failings of the Labor 
patty’s attempt to socialize the economy, 
but he chalks it up to the Labor party’s 
conservative approach to the problem. 
He predicts an early defeat of the Labor 
party. 

Tugwell’s observations are contained 
in the current issue of Common Cause, 
a one-world magazine published at the 
University of Chicago. While in Eng- 
land he wrote a series of “Letters from 
Latter-day Britain” for the magazine. 
Tugwell served as an exchange profes- 
sor at the London School of Economics, 
founded by Sidney Webb, early organ- 
ier of the Fabian socialist movement 
and patron saint of the British Labor 
party. 

In his letters Tugwell blames the 
plight of the Labor party on the fact that 
it has not gone far enough and fast 
enough in Socialism and that it has “tried 
to appear conservative.” He also de- 
cares that Britain “has a lesson of over- 
whelming strategic importance to teach 
America: that Socialism is the answer 
to Communism.” He reports: 


I have met almost no Laborites who 
think their prospects are good, and 
there is no doubt that the Tories are 
on the prod. The depression of the 
one organization and the high spirits 
of the other is too noticeable to miss. 

Partly that is the result of believing 
too much in statistics and trends; the 
curve of declining Labor support is 
at the point now at which the Tories 
should win handily and they and every- 
one else expect that they will. And 
after reading this pamphlet (a new 
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statement of “Labor policy” which he 
quoted) it seems that the election has 
been conceded by retreat and apology. 


HH pew: believes that, instead of 
advancing, the party politicians 
have gone back. They think, obviously, 
that the February election was a rebuke 
for being too radical. The educator is 
firmly convinced that they are wrong 
about this and that only the kind of cam- 
paign President Truman carried on in 
1948 “that is, a defiant and radical one 
—could bring them through.” 

In discussing Socialism as the “an- 
swer” to Communism, Tugwell writes: 


There is no Communist problem in 
Britain. The few party members re- 
maining are seldom heard from; they 
have lost their single seat in Parlia- 
ment ; and they have no claim on pub- 
lic attention. This was not so in 1945. 
There was then active Communist and 
Fascist movements about which a 
good deal of apprehension was felt. 


Tugwell notes that among Labor party 
troubles is the fact that the Trade Union 
Council, through which the Socialists 
climbed to power, is demanding wage in- 
creases and guaranty of the right to 
strike even against government in na- 
tionalized industries. He states: 


This shows conclusively that the 
Trade Unionists are not Socialists but 


only trade unionists. If they were 
Socialists, they would know that the 
benefits of nationalization mostly ar- 
rive when the whole industry has been 
taken over, and cannot be expected 
until that time. 


The Labor party, he declares, is at- 
tempting to placate the workers through 
holding out to them the benefits of “the 
welfare state.” The workers privately 
are reminded “that most of what employ- 
ers earn is taken away from them to pay 
for public services. If that is so, the in- 
centive for private enterprise has ob- 
viously been removed, employers not be- 
ing in the least fooled by high earnings 
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“AND THE BEAUTY OF IT IS, IF A LINEMAN DISCOVERS IT HE’LL BE AFRAID 
TO SAY ANYTHING FOR FEAR THEY’LL THINK HE’S NUTS!” 


they cannot keep. Industries, then, 
might as well be nationalized for all the 
benefit the nation gets from not nation- 
alizing them.” 


“dete ee writes that he does not ex- 
pect the Labor to lose “by 
much,” and that one of its greatest liabili- 
ties “is the Tory pirating of its policies,” 
indicating that Conservatives in England 
could not be counted on to present a 
clean-cut, antisocialist issue to the voters. 
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Tugwell looks for the solution to hv- 
man survival in “Communism” of the 
non-Soviet kind. He says: “Integration 
is to be reached by a democracy, not 4 
tyranny (things done by people, not to 


people). It will therefore be solidly 
founded in practicing consent. This it- 
tegration is reached in a state which 
might, if it were not for the Russia 
identification, and the deep-seated Ev 
ropean and American fear of the Russiat 
colossus, be recognized as Communism. 
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Gas Goes to Work in Venezuela 


IL-RICH Venezuela is about to put 
0 its natural gas to work. An influx 
of industry has created a market for the 
fuel which hitherto has been “flared off” 
in the oil fields for lack of demand. The 
Journal of Commerce, New York, has re- 
cently published a report of the activities 
in the pipeline expansion program of the 
South American country. 

According to the Journal article, the 
first step in Venezuela’s comprehensive 
program to provide natural gas for her 
rapidly expanding industry is expected to 
be completed and in operation by mid- 
year. Investments in the venture are esti- 
mated to exceed $10,000,000. 

With industry moving ahead by veri- 
table leaps and bounds, natural gas is 
seen as “essential” and development of 
the natural gas resources is regarded of 
considerable importance. Its use is cer- 
tain to create many new industries and 
jobs throughout the country. 

Among the industries which might ex- 
pand facilities or be created are the fol- 
lowing: factories making glass, cement, 
ceramic brick, refactory brick, alumi- 
num, processed foods, textiles, paper, 
cardboard boxes, paints, pigments, 
chemicals, ammonia fertilizer, and lum- 
ber mills. 

In a government survey, made in co- 
Operation with E. Holley Poe Associates, 
findings show that natural gas reserves 
will adequately meet industry’s needs for 
at least the next thirty years. Now under 
way is a nation-wide pipe system to har- 
ness this previously wasted energy. 

At the present, only Maracaibo is 
served by a gas transmission system. In 
operation for ten years, it does not com- 
pare, however, with what the United 
States considers standard. No attempt 
is made to control pressure or to measure 
consumption. A flat charge is made for 
all subscribers. 


N™ pipelines now to be built will 


run overland in north-central 
Venezuela. Proposed is a main line 
originating in central Venezuela’s Gua- 
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rico state. This will run northwest 105 
miles to Caracas and on to the port cities 
of La Guaira and Arrecife. A connect- 
ing line is to run westward to feed the 
cities of Maracay and Valencia along a 
90-mile route. 

These latter areas, Maracay and Va- 
lencia, should show a greater industrial 
development with the laying of these 
pipelines, as well as the western port of 
Puerto Cabello where mineral and agri-— 
cultural resources are close at hand. Al- 
though the presently proposed gas trans- 
mission system does not include Puerto 
Cabello, it could be easily extended from 
either of the other two cities, the report 
states. 

Also a promising area is that around 
Puerto la Cruz, where near-by gas re- 
serves can be easily transmitted to there. 
With two oil refineries now operating at 
the port, easily accessible limestone, 
clays, sands, etc., and the exceptional 
seaport possibilities, Puerto la Cruz is 
definitely being considered as an indus- 
trial center. 


EANWHILE, near Ciudad Bolivar, on 
the Orinoco river, southeast of 
Caracas, another industrial center will 
develop shortly. Now that the Orinoco is 
being dredged as a commercial waterway 
and the discovery of iron-ore deposits to 
the south, this area is expected to expand 
considerably. Gas transmission lines can 
easily be extended to these areas, it is 
reported. 

Careful government planning groups 
will provide that most industrial, com- 
mercial, and agricultural consumers of 
natural gas can be served by the proposed 
pipeline routes. 

However, because pipe shortages make 
it impossible for United States’ mills to 
supply the materials, European sources 
will supply the entire pipe necessary. 
This includes 70 miles of 16-inch pipe, 
35 miles of 123-inch, and 90 miles of 
103-inch pipe. 

They expect to complete the project 
by midyear when the system will be in 
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partial operation. No compressor sta- 
tions to boost gas pressure are contem- 
plated until more consumers are added. 
Gas pressure at the source is fed into the 
lines at 800 pounds per square inch, 
which, officials say, is sufficient to main- 
tain constant pressure levels along the 
line. 

Transmission costs are set near $8,- 
000,000 while compression system costs 
may run between two and three million 
dollars more. The latter cost is to be 
borne by the supplier, however (Vene- 
zuelan Atlantic Refining Company). 
Private capital will finance both systems, 
it is said. 


Of the estimated $8,000,000 cost for 


the transmission system, equity stock for 
$1,500,000 will be issued. Some of this 
will probably be made available for pri- 
vate investors in the United States. 

First mortgage pipeline bonds will lk 
secured for $5,500,000. A special com. 
pany to serve only industrial users, the 
Venezuelan Atlantic Transmission Cor. 
poration, leaves natural gas retailing to 
domestic and commercial consumers to 
another company set up for this specific 
purpose. 

Recently incorporated in Venezuela as 
Vendegas (C. A. Venezolana Distribui- 
dora de Gas), consultations are now 
under way with U. S. utility companies 
concerning details of the new operation. 





The Telephone and Seventy-five Years 


N March 10th, seventy-five years 

ago, Alexander Graham Bell was 
working in his Boston laboratory in 
preparation for a test of his telephone 
transmitter. Unwittingly, he spilled some 
acid and called to his assistant in the 
next room for help. “Mr. Watson,” he 
exclaimed. “Come here, I want you.” 

The telephone had done its first emer- 
gency job. Watson, who was in the next 
room by the receiver, came rushing in, 
shouting, “Mr. Bell, I heard every word 
you said, distinctly.” This plea for 
assistance was also the first complete 
sentence transmitted over the telephone. 

This year, the Bell system is celebrat- 
ing the diamond anniversary of this 
notable event. The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company has assembled 
many of the interesting stories that are 
a part of telephone progress in a 1951 
“Telephone Almanac.” In addition to 
noting the telephone landmarks through- 
out the years, the almanac also serves as 
a handy reference for important dates in 
world and American history. 

There is also a 38-page bulletin con- 
taining source material for many of the 
events, obscure and well-known, which 
occurred during telephony’s first seventy- 
five years. Typical of the interesting ma- 
terial is a story telling some of the back- 
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ground of Bell’s early associates and the 
contributions they made to telephone 
progress. We all have heard of Watson 
from the historic first sentence that Bell 
uttered over the telephone. This story 
tells of Watson and others. 


HOMAS A. WATSON was the elec- 

trician and mechanic who helped 
Bell in his early telephone experiments. 
He made the instruments and, in general, 
carried out Bell’s ideas, but contributed 
many important ones of his own. 

Those early experiments were financed 
by two men who had become interested 
in Bell through his work for the deaf. 
They were Gardiner Greene Hubbard, an 
attorney who lived in Cambridge, and 
Thomas Sanders, a leather merchant of 
Haverhill, Massachusetts. 

Once the telephone was working well 
enough to be placed in service on private 
lines, Bell married Mr. Hubbard’s daugh- 
ter and sailed for England to introduce 
his telephone there. 

So Hubbard, Sanders, and Watson be- 
came the founders of telephone service in 
America. Bell envisioned service on 4 
nation-wide scale and so did these others. 
But at the beginning all they had were 
a few telephones that were being used 
here and there for what the founders 
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WHAT OTHERS THINK 


called “speaking tube” use; there was 
nothing like a service. 

They tackled the problem by licensing 
other men to promote the use of tele- 
phones, and by assisting the licensees in 
every way possible, providing the best 
instruments, bells, and wire they could 
make or buy, and giving advice on 
administration and technical problems. 

The basic needs for telephone service 
were (and, of course, continue to be) to 
fnd means to interconnect telephones 
within cities and towns for local service, 
and to find means to interconnect these 
cities and towns for long-distance service. 


T was easy enough, for instance, to 

make switchboards that would con- 
nect a few telephones. Most exchanges 
opened (during 1878-1879) with thirty 
to fifty subscribers who were handled 
pretty well, whatever plan for intercon- 
necting them was used. But with growth 
came complications. 

On one early New York switchboard 
the sections were connected by brass rods 
running along the wall of the room un- 
derneath them. There was only room for 
36 rods in the space available, so in time 
this board grew to many sections, serving 
more than 300 telephones, with the sec- 
tions still connected by 36 rods. Aside 
from the confusion of the operators call- 
ing back and forth to each other, “Put 
209 on 9,” “Put 26 on 14,” and so on, 
there was constant danger of double con- 
nections and the final difficulty that any 
thirty-seventh customer who wanted a 
number on a section out of reach of his 
own, would have to wait until a busy rod 
was cleared. 

This main switchboard difficulty was 
solved (and many others, too) by a rare 
genius named Charles Ezra Scribner. As 
a boy of nineteen, Scribner walked into 
the Western Electric Company plant at 
Chicago with a telegraphic device. Enos 
M. Barton, one of the founders of “West- 
tm,” recognized the youth’s talent and 
hired him at once. It was Scribner who 
designed plug and socket mechanisms and 
adapted them to the multiple wiring in- 
vented by Leroy B. Firman, another Chi- 
ago man. Within a few years, these 
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made it possible for an operator to handle 
incoming calls on any convenient number 
of lines, and to make connections to any 
of several thousand lines without having 
to reach beyond a normal arm’s length. 


HREE difficulties had to be overcome 

before anything like good long- 
distance service could be provided be- 
tween cities. One was to find a kind of 
wire that was a good conductor yet 
strong enough to be strung on pole lines. 
Bell’s early telephones were demon- 
strated over iron wire, and many tele- 
phones talk well over steel wire today, 
but for longer distances the wire had to 
be copper. Yet copper wire, in 1876 and 
for some years thereafter, could not be 
used because it would break too easily 
if strung on poles. A telephone man 
named Thomas B. Doolittle, who was 
connected with a wire mill at Ansonia, 
Connecticut, worked out a process that 
hardened copper as the wire was drawn. 
It was over Doolittle’s hard-drawn cop- 
per wire that the first long-distance serv- 
ice between Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia was handled. 

The second difficulty that hindered 
long-distance service was the electrical 
phenomenon called induction. A current 
over one wire induces or creates a cur- 
rent in wires near it. And, since the 
telephone transmitter puts your conversa- 
tion on the wire as a series of electrical 
signals, it is always possible for those 
signals to get on a near-by wire and be 
heard in a distant receiver as conversa- 
tion. This was finally overcome when it 
was found that twisting the wires around 
each other in pairs, or transposing them 
at intervals along pole lines, would cancel 
out the induced signals. An engineer 
named John A. Barrett was responsible 
for one method of transposition. 

The third difficulty was the provision 
of a transmitter of suitable power for 
long-distance service. This was finally 
developed by Anthony C. White, of the 
American Bell Telephone Company, in 
1890. His transmitter was the climax of 
years of study and improvement and 
was the forerunner of today’s further 
improved instrument. 
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In General 


AT&T’s Annual Report Released 


HE Bell system served nearly two 

million more telephones in 1950, and 
handled two and a half-billion more tele- 
phone calls than in any previous year, 
Leroy A. Wilson, president of American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
stated in the company’s annual report 
recently made public. 

“The national emergency brought a 
new tide of telephone demand,” he said. 
“The Bell system is alert to its essential 
task and is preparing further. The sys- 
tem will do its full part in helping to 
keep America secure. That is our Num- 
ber One job today.” 

Nearly $900,000,000 were spent to ex- 
pand and improve service in 1950. In 
the last five years the system has spent 
almost five and a half-billion dollars for 
these purposes. Investment in telephone 
plant is now $10,101,521,562. 

There was an increase of 156,000 own- 
ers of AT&T stock in 1950—the largest 
in any year—and stockholders now 
number more than 990,000. Defense re- 
quirements and shortages of materials are 
making it more difficult to meet all 
civilian telephone needs, but the report 
stated that every effort to that end would 
be continued. There was an increase of 
1,955,000 Bell telephones during 1950, 


bringing the system total to 35,300,000, 
Recalling that the telephone industry 
has long been under continuous public 
regulation, Wilson said, “Regulatory au- 
thorities through the years have gen- 
erally had the wisdom to approve levels 
of rates that have permitted good service, 
fair wages, and reasonable earnings.” 


Canadian Senate Studies Oil Bill 


a to incorporate a new pipeline 

company to pipe oil from Alberta's 
Drumheller fields to serve most cities as 
far east as Montreal was given second 
reading by the Canadian Senate last 
month. 

Explaining the measure for incorporz- 
tion of Trans-Canada Pipe Lines (Co, 
Ltd., Senator Bouffard, of Quebec, said 
the company plans a 2,200-mile pipeline 
eastward to serve the main cities on the 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian Nationa 
Railway lines. These would include 
Toronto, Ottawa, and Hull, as well a 
Montreal. The cost would be “at least 
$250,000,000.” 

Answering a question if piping of the 
oil would lower gas prices in Ontario, 
Senator Bouffard said it was expected 
that there would be a price reduction, but 
it was hard to say how much. 

The bill was sent to committee. 


Arkansas 


Unitization Bill Passes 
Legislature 
| agers oil and gas recovery in 


Arkansas is the aim of a “unitization” 
bill given final passage by the state legis- 
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lature recently and sent to Governor 
McMath for signature. The bill author- 
izes the Arkansas Oil and Gas Commis 
sion to unitize fields on petition of owners 
of 75 per cent of operating interest 
75 per cent of royalty interest. 
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The commission, headed by O. C. umnitizing the McKamie-Patton field in 
Bailey of El Dorado, asked for unitiza- Lafayette county. 
tion authority after the state supreme Under unitization, oil and gas reser- 
court ruled the present statutes do not voir interests are pooled and the entire 
contain that authority. The court ruling reservoir is operated as a unit under a 
was on the case of Dobson v. Oil and fixed plan. Oil production is distributed 
Gas Commission, which developed out of to all parties on the basis of their tract’s 
acommission order in November, 1948, contribution to the total project. 


* 
Georgia 
Utility Sales Tax Bill Signed Governor Talmadge vetoed a state in- 


VERNOR Talm ; i] come tax revision bill. In its original 
Gy providing my pelts oy form, the latter measure was intended to 


new 3 per cent sales tax on all public Provide an upward revision of state in- 


Tew cha . _ come taxes, but as finally enacted, the 
tre April to a governor said, it would “reduce the 


Described as the broadest tax of its Collection of income taxes which the state 
kind in the nation, the new levy applies WOuld receive by $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 
to virtually all sales at retail. Estimates nnually. ; 
of the revenue it will produce vary from Governor Talmadge said he did not 
$75,000,000 to $150,000,000 a year. believe the income tax bill “was properly 

Although signing the sales tax bill, integrated with the sales tax.” 


* 


Illinois 
Seeks to Bill Users on Bimonthly _ bills range from 60 cents to $3.01, and 


Basis that bimonthly billing would be more 
convenient for some customers, A com- 
popLes Gas Licut & Coke COMPANY pany spokesman said it is believed neces- 
last month asked the state commerce sary to conserve materials and man power 
commission for permission to bill its resi- in view of the national emergency. 
dential, commercial, and smaller indus- If industrial, commercial, or home- 
trial customers every two months instead heating customers prefer to pay monthly, 
of monthly. It said the plan has been the company said it would permit them 
used successfully for years by utilities in to pay an average charge in months when 
Detroit and New York city. meters are not read. This average charge 
The company said approximately would be credited on their next bi- 
706,000 of its more than 900,000 monthly monthly bill. 


> 


Louisiana 


Urges End of Seaway Fight Brent is confident that Congressmen 
g Hiibicy who favor the St. Lawrence seaway 


HEODORE BRENT, president of the would help New Orleans get the seaway 
4 Mississippi Shipping Company, be- there if opposition to the northern proj- 
lieves the time has come to stop fighting ect ends. That is what he told A. B. 
the St. Lawrence seaway and to concen- Paterson, president of New Orleans Pub- 
trate on acquiring the tidewater channel lic Service, Inc., in a letter, contents of 
for New Orleans. which were disclosed recently. 
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Copies of the letter were sent to U. S. 
Senators Allen J. Ellender and Russell B. 
Long, Congressmen Hale Boggs and F. 
Edward Hebert, Major General Lewis 
A. Pick, Chief of the U. S. Corps of 
Engineers, and civic, financial, and port 
leaders in New Orleans. Brent’s letter 
stated : 


In Washington, New Orleans is 
classed as the bitterest opponent of the 
St. Lawrence seaway. The present 
administration has had introduced a 
bill authorizing joint participation by 
the United States and Canada in the 
building of this St. Lawrence seaway 
as a defense measure. I understand 
that the clans are again gathering with 
the idea of sending a strong delega- 


tion from New Orleans to Washington 
to oppose this bill. 


He questioned whether it would not be 
the time “to quit fighting our neighbors 
and see if we cannot make some friends 
who will help us” obtain a seaway for 
New Orleans. Brent said he is aware 
that some will say it “would not be con- 
sistent for New Orleans to abandon the 
fight”—a fight in which New Orleans has iF 
long been in the forefront. 

However, it is his contention that 
times have changed and the aid of Con- 
gress is necessary for authorization for 
and money to build a seaway linking New 
Orleans with deep water. 

The seaway is estimated to cost about 
$60,000,000. 


* 
Michigan 


Promises to Defend Commission 


EPUBLICAN Attorney General Frank 

G. Millard recently promised to de- 

fend the Democratic-controlled state pub- 

lic service commission in future court 

cases, whether he agrees with its orders 
or not. 

“T believe that the commission will de- 
cide rate cases according to the evidence 
and the recommendations of its staff,” 
he said. 

The issue arose when Millard’s staff 
appeared in the Ingham Circuit Court 
last month in a suit over the $9,000,000 


rate boost given last June to the Michi- 
gan Bell Telephone Company. Millard’s 
predecessor, Democrat Stephen J. Roth, 
and Governor Williams objected to the 
order, which was signed by the two Re 
publican members of the commission. 
They filed suit to void the increase and 
Michigan Bell filed suit, calling the 
increase insufficient. 

The commission now is 2 to 1 Demo 
cratic in its make-up. . 

Judge Harry D. Boardman took the 
writ under advisement and asked attor- 
neys to file briefs. He said it may be fall 
before he could rule. 


Minnesota 


Public Ownership under Study 


A to permit public ownership of 


electric utilities was given to the 
state house agriculture committee for 
study last month. 


Under the measure, modeled after a 


Nebraska law, districts could be set up, 


empowered to buy or build generating 


plants and power lines, by petition of 
15 per cent of the voters of a munici- 
pality. 
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The board of directors of the district 
would be elected by the people and would 
administer distribution of power “at the 
lowest possible cost of public service, 
nonprofit, codperative principles.” 

A district could be set up regardless of 
whether a private power company was 
serving the area. 

A similar bill was the subject of a long 
and hard fight in the South Dakota legis 
lature. It was defeated by a narrow mat 
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yin and then was passed in a special 
kession called to reconsider. 
Representative Henry Appledorn, of 
ipestone, principal sponsor of the Min- 
nesota bill, said nine southern Minne- 
kota rural electrification co-ops were 
iehind the bill because it would allow 
them to build jointly a transmission line 
» the South Dakota border to take 
kdvantage of power produced by dams 
being built along the Missouri river by 
the Federal government. 

The bill would give the same right to 
other Minnesota REA’s and permit them 


to build their own generating plants, 
where now they must buy from private 
firms, he said. 

Minnesota now has 54 REA co-ops 
serving 165,700 customers along 69,000 
miles of power lines, according to the 
executive secretary of the Minnesota 
REA association. 

Under the bill before the house com- 
mittee, districts would not pay taxes, but 
would give other units of government 
payments “in lieu of taxes.” A district 
would have no power to levy taxes but 
could issue bonds. 


Montana 


House Kills: Bills 


HE state house of representatives 

recently killed, through an adverse 
ommittee report, a bill to place rural 
lectric coOperatives under state public 
service commission regulation. 


The house also has killed a bill which 
would have authorized natural gas com- 
panies to use right of eminent domain 
to acquire storage reservoirs. The meas- 
ure had received an unfavorable commit- 
tee report. 





- 
Nebraska 


Power Agencies Move toward 
Accord 


R EPRESENTATIVES of four Nebraska 
public power agencies have formu- 
ated and signed a joint proposal as to 
se of Bureau of Reclamation power in 
e state, William E. Warne, Assistant 
pecretary of Interior, announced in 
incoln last month. 
The 3-point proposal, in the form of 
t letter to Secretary of Interior Oscar L. 
apman, was said to be the agencies’ 
miswer to the Secretary’s statement that 
¢ power distribution controversy must 
be settled in Nebraska. 
_Approximately thirty-five representa- 
ives of the Nebraska Public Power Sys- 
em, REA, the Consumers Public Power 


District, and the utilities section of the 
cague of Nebraska Municipalities met 
#t Lincoln last month to discuss the 
proposal. It provides: 

l. The Bureau of Reclamation may 
ontract directly with a preference cus- 
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tomer requesting service, for power not 
to exceed their proportionate share of the 
Missouri river basin power. 


2. The Nebraska Public Power Sys- 
tem would grant a license to the Bureau 
of Reclamation for “wheeling” Missouri 
basin hydroelectric power over the 
NPPS transmission system for a period 
of thirty-five years. The NPPS would 
provide, operate, and maintain adequate 
transmission facilities, and the bureau 
would deliver over the facilities all power 
it markets in the general area served by 
the integrated system. The bureau would 
pay to NPPS a wheeling charge equal 
to the average cost of transmitting all 
power over the transmission system. 

3. The NPPS and the bureau would 
enter into an integration agreement 
whereby the hydroelectric generation of 
the Missouri river basin plants would be 
integrated with the hydroelectric and 
steam-generating plants of the NPPS 
and thereby develop the greatest com- 
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bined firm power at the lowest over-all 
costs. 

The proposal would open the door to 
formal negotiations concerning power use 
in the state, Warne said. 


Utility Tax Plan Fails 


UNCILMAN Rees Wilkinson, of 

Lincoln, failed recently, by 5 to 2, 
in his attempt to create a committee to 
work out a charter amendment. It would 
provide that whenever a city department 
engages in a utility business, it should 
be required to pay as nearly as possible 


New 


Pennsy Blasts Public Control 


ee the ills which beset the bank- 
rupt Long Island Railroad on 
“repressive” policies by New York state 
authorities, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
recently served notice that it has no 
intention of writing off its $100,000,000 
investment in that carrier. 

In a 20-page pamphlet addressed to 
stockholders, Walter S. Franklin, PRR 
president, said that the management of 
that system will present “a plan for 
operation of a reorganized Long Island 
Railroad under private ownership.” 


North 
Appliance Bill Killed 


HE state house of representatives 
last month killed a bill which would 


the same taxes as it would pay if private 
operated. 

He presented figures from Tacom; 
Washington, to show that municipal uti 
ties pay more there in lieu of taxes thay 
in Lincoln and maintain a lower electri 
rate. 

The council has on several occasion 
rejected similar attempts by Wilkinson 
on the theory that commercial light and 
water, particularly the former, pay sub 
stantially. The city light de en 
since 1942, has paid $152,827.62 “ig 
lieu,” the total increasing from $15,574 
the first year to $28,585.01 for 1950, 


aa 
York 


The Long Island, he insisted, “he 
been, and is, capable of operating, and 
continuing to operate, as a self-supporting 
enterprise if permitted to do so unde 
just regulation.” 

If the recommendation to create a pub 
lic authority to acquire and operate the 
Long Island should be carried out, the 
Pennsylvania official warned, the rail 
road he heads and its 200,000 stockhold 
ers “will, of course, have a vital interes 
in the terms.” Public ownership has been 
urged since two tragic wrecks of com 
muter trains on the Long Island. 


* 
Dakota 


have prohibited public utility companies 
from selling electrical or gas appliance 
in competition with independent appli 
ance dealers. 


> 


South Carolina 


Federal Power Control under 
Attack 


COMMITTEE of the house of repre- 
sentatives which had investigated 

“the power situation” in South Carolina 
last month reported that there is no 
shortage of electric energy in the state 
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and none in sight over the next five 
years. It attacked Federal “intervention 
in the electric field in the state. 

The report said the only “ones that sa) 
there is a power shortage are Sante 
Cooper, Central Electric Power Coop 
tive, Inc., and a few scattered REA’s 

“We are deeply concerned from wis! 
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this investigation has revealed in regards 
to Central Electric Power Codperative, 
Inc,” the report continued. “We in 
South Carolina are giving too much con- 
trol, too much Federal government in- 
tervention, too much Federal power over 
our electric energy in South Carolina. 
For if you get the money from Wash- 
ington, it is going to have a hand in it. 
The Rural Electrification Administration 
in Washington has shown this committee 
how bureaucratic a bureau can be.” 

The committee had embodied earlier 
in its report the statement that the REA 
in Washington “refused any information 
to the committee,” and that “neither 
United States Senator received any in- 
formation from this agency. Their rec- 
ords are a closed book to us; also to the 
taxpayers of South Carolina and the 
house of representatives of our state. .. . 
We consider it a slap in the face of the 
entire state.” 

A total of $17,894,983 was paid in Fed- 
eral, state, county, and local taxes by 
privately owned power companies in 
South Carolina in 1949, the committee 
reported. In this period, it said, the 
Santee-Cooper had paid $205,081 into 
the state treasury, and had paid $34,900 


to the counties. Electric co-ops over the 
state had paid in all forms of taxes 
$26,549, the report said. 

Referring to the figures, the report of 
the committee continued : 


We conclude that the private power 
companies are carrying the vast tax 
load and that public power is all but 
exempt from all taxes. In the light 
of this, we feel that private companies 
are being discriminated against, for 
most certainly public power with less 
than a half-million for all taxes can sell 
power cheaper than private companies 
when they are paying in the neighbor- 
hood of $18,000,000 in taxes ... We 
do not want a welfare or socialistic 
state in South Carolina. And we need 
taxes to run the state government, 


The 5-man committee, which was 
appointed at the 1950 session of the legis- 
lature, expressed the opinion that public 
power facilities, including the Santee- 
Cooper and the rural codperatives, 
should be regulated by the state public 
service commission, which regulates the 
privately owned companies. 

Only three members of the committee 
signed the report. 


Virginia 


Rehearing Asked on Vepco Dam 


HE Virginia REA Association and 

11 electric coGperatives in the state 
recently announced they had filed their 
own petition in support of a rehearing 
on the matter of the Roanoke Rapids, 
North Carolina, dam. 

The Federal Power Commission re- 
cently granted the Virginia Electric & 
Power Company authority to build a 
multimillion-dollar power dam on the 
Roanoke river. The Department of the 
Interior earlier had asked for a rehearing. 
It also opposed Vepco’s application. 
The co-ops challenged the commis- 
sion’s ruling on all grounds used by the 
Interior Department, plus two other 
points which they said represented errors 
by the FPC, 
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The REA petition noted the commis- 
sion, in its opinion, had ruled that the 
interveners had not shown that they 
would be aggrieved by approval of Vep- 
co’s application. On this point the co-ops 
contended that Vepco had been awarded 
the choice site in the government’s con- 
templated plans for development of the 
Roanoke river basin with Federal dams. 
As a result, the petition continued, the 
over-all cost of government-generated 
power at other dam sites would be in- 
creased, which would adversely affect the 
co-ops. 

In its second assignment of error, the 
co-op petition contended that Vepco 
would benefit directly from the Buggs 
Island installation, but that the license 
granted by the FPC had made no provi- 
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sion for equitable compensation for this 
benefit. 

Chapman said he was “aggrieved” by 
the January 26th decision in favor of 
Vepco. He said the commission erred 
in holding that “the only function 
assigned by Congress to the Secretary of 
Interior in connection with development 
of the Roanoke river is to dispose of 
surplus power generated at Buggs Island 
and Philpott flood-control projects.” He 


said the FPC also erred in finding that 
the Roanoke Rapids unit in the plan 
approved by Congress for the compre. 
hensive development of the Roanoke 
river basin would serve only the purpose 
of providing electric power ; and in hold- 
ing that under the Flood Control Act the 
Secretary of Interior lacks authority “to 
arrange for or provide new sources o 
power for new preference customer loads 
to be developed in the future.” 


ca 
Washington 


Power Act Decision Stands 


eee state supreme court recently 
refused to reconsider its 6-to-3 de- 
cision upholding the constitutionality of 
the controversial 1949 power act. 

The act permits two or more public 
utility districts to join forces to acquire 


properties of a privately owned public 
utility system. It opened the way for 
western PUD’s to negotiate for the pur- 
chase of Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company at a price variously estimated 
at $90,000,000 to $100,000,000. 

The high court technically declined to 
rehear the case. 


Wisconsin 


Court Rejects Strike Ban 


bens U. S. Supreme Court on Febru- 
ary 26th struck down a Wisconsin 
law which banned strikes by public utility 
workers and required them to submit 
labor disputes to compulsory arbitration. 

Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson de- 
livered the 6-to-3 decision for himself and 
Associate Justices Hugo L. Black, Stan- 
ley F. Reed, William O. Douglas, Robert 
H. Jackson, and Tom C, Clark. Associate 

ustice Felix Frankfurter wrote a dissent 
in which Associate Justices Harold H. 
Burton and Sherman Minton joined. 

The ruling was on an appeal by a trans- 
portation workers’ union which attacked 
validity of the state’s “public utility anti- 
strike law.” The union said Florida, 
Indiana, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Da- 
kota, Pennsylvania, and Virginia have 
enacted similar laws. 

The union contended the Wisconsin 
law conflicts with rights given workers 
by the National Labor Relations Act and 
violates the Constitution by imposing 
involuntary servitude and by invading 
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rights of free speech, public assemblage, 
and freedom to contract. 


Justice Vinson said the Wisconsin 
antistrike law conflicts with the National 
Labor Relations Act, and therefore can- 
not stand. He cited that single factor 
in knocking down the law. 

Justice Vinson noted Wisconsin's 
argument that Congress (a) in enacting 
the Taft-Hartley labor law with provi- 
sions dealing with national emergencies 
showed an “intent to carve out a separate 
field of emergency labor disputes” but 
(b) in mentioning only national emer- 
gencies intended by silence to leave the 
states free to regulate local emergency 
disputes. 


Justice Vinson held for the majority, | 


however, that the Wisconsin law is not 
“emergency” legislation but rather “a 
comprehensive code for the settlement of 
labor disputes between public utility 
employers and employees.” 

He emphasized that Congress “has 
closed to state regulation the field of 
peaceful strikes in industries affecting 
commerce.” 
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Progress of Regulation 


Objections of Coal Operators Fail to Halt 
Natural Gas Pipeline 


f bee Colorado commission authorized 
construction of a natural gas pipe- 
line into a coal-producing and coal-using 
area where residents of the area had 
voted 25 to 1 in favor of a franchise grant 
toa company seeking to furnish gas and 
dectric service to the community. 

The coal operators’ association actively 
opposed the certificate award. They con- 
tended that the introduction of natural 
gas into the area would have a detri- 
mental effect on their industry and would 
cause a great loss of employment and a 
drying up of a part of the state’s 
economic structure. One witness for the 
coal operators asserted that “95 per cent 
of the gas dollar goes to Wall Street 
while the coal dollar stays here at home.” 

The commission conceded that the coal 
industry would suffer a loss of revenue 
if natural gas service were authorized 
but pointed out that it was not fair to 
say that all of the ills of the coal industry 
spring from the use of natural gas by 
the public. 

The commission pointed out that it 
had no obligation to protect the coal in- 
dustry by refusing to permit a community 
to be supplied with the fuel of its choice. 
On this point the commission quoted 


from its decision in a similar proceeding 
([1934] 7 PUR NS 34) involving the 
city of Colorado Springs: 


. . . this commission, which is em- 
powered merely to administer the de- 
tails of the policy and laws established 
by our legislature, has no power to 
prohibit what would otherwise be 
sound and reasonable action by a util- 
ity because such action would result 
in injury to any other industry, 
whether it be coal, gasoline, or 
other business. The city of Colorado 
Springs has in a lawful manner de- 
cided that it is for the best interests 
of the city that natural gas be dis- 
tributed therein. Under our statute a 
utility may, without any authority 
from this commission, extend its serv- 
ice into contiguous territory not 
already served by a similar utility. 


The commission did not feel that it 
should deviate from this policy until the 
legislature specifically vests it with the 
power “to administer a coup de grace in 
any industry now or hereafter operating 
in the state.” Re Grand Valley Gas Co. 
(Application No. 10394, Decision No. 
36056). 


2 


License Contract Payments Allowed in Telephone Rate Case 


’ diy Montana commission authorized 
a telephone rate increase, to keep 


the company on a sound financial basis. 
Increased rates which had been author- 
wed in 1948 yielded a return of only 3.46 
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per cent. This was inadequate, accord- 
ing to the commission. The new rates 
were expected to yield a return of 5.19 
per cent. The commission, recognizing 
the argument that the company must be 
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financially sound if it is to attract capi- 
tal and furnish adequate service, said 
that rates must be reasonable both to 
the utility and the patrons. 

In discussing its duty to fix just and 
reasonable rates, the commission said 
that this duty requires an examination of 
all the facts and that it exists irrespective 
of whether a protest is made. It pointed 
out that a hearing before the commission 
is not a partisan hearing with the com- 
mission on one side arrayed against the 
utility on the other, but is an administra- 
tive investigation instituted to ascertain 
and make findings of fact. 

The company’s license contract with 
its parent corporation, as well as its prac- 
tice of buying supplies from an affiliated 
manufacturer of telephone equipment, 
was questioned. License contract pay- 
ments were held to be a proper operating 
expense. The commission concluded that 
the company received value from those 
payments and that they were advanta- 
geous to the company and its patrons. 

Evidence also indicated that the pur- 


chases from the affiliated manufacturing 
company were advantageous to the com. 
pany and its patrons. The commission 
said that in the absence of reason to ques- 
tion the reasonableness of these practices 
it would not interfere with the decisions 
of the company’s management. 


The commission rejected the cost off. 


establishing the business as a proper 
separate item of the rate base. It also 
ruled that property held for future use 
is not a proper item to be included in 
the rate base. 

However, the commission deemed it 


unnecessary to fix any specific rate baselll het 


since the rates approved were considered 
reasonable to the company and the 
patrons. In authorizing the rate increase, 
the commission said that 4-party rates 
should not generally be raised. It pointed 
out that the 4-party residence phone is 
the basic type of residence service and 
should be maintained at a level within 
the means of the most users. Re Mous- 
tain States Teleph. & Teleg. Co. (Docket 
No. 3802, Order No. 2218). 


e 


Integration of Electric Properties in Holding Company 
System Approved 


HE Securities and Exchange Com- 

mission authorized the North Amer- 
ican Company to transfer all of the 
common stock of its public utility 
subsidiary, Missouri Power & Light 
Company, to another subsidiary, Union 
Electric Company of Missouri, a holding 
company and a public utility. The latter 
company would issue additional common 
stock to its parent company. 

The commission pointed out that it 
had previously held that the electric 
properties of Union Electric Company 
constituted the principal integrated public 
utility system to be held by North Ameri- 
can. 

At that time it had also found the 
utility properties of Missouri Power & 
Light Company could not be retained by 
the holding company. However, the com- 
mission had stated that its decision did 
not foreclose future applications looking 
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to the possible integration of the proper- 
ties with the holding company’s retain- 
able properties. 

The electric operations of the two sub- 
sidiaries were conducted in the same gen- 
eral area and the properties were inter- 
connected at several points. The prop 
erties could be economically operated as 
a single interconnected and codrdinated 
system. Furthermore, the combined elec- 
tric operations of these companies would 
not be so large as to defeat the legisla 
tive purpose of the Holding Company 
Act. The commission concluded that the 
electric properties of the two companies 
constituted an integrated public utility 
system within the meaning of the act and 
that Union Electric Company’s acquis 
tion of Missouri Power & Light 
pany’s electric properties should & 
approved. 

The commission also permitted th 
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ietention of Missouri’s gas business as 
bn additional system, subject to re- 
gmination of the retainability status 
hen an adequate supply of gas should 
ome available. In doing so the com- 
mission pointed out that it was satisfied 
that the gas properties constituted a 
single integrated public utility system, 
but it was not satisfied that the separa- 
ion of the gas properties from the elec- 
ric properties would result in the loss 
f substantial economies. It added that 
it has been its policy to view claimed 
losses in economies only in the light of 
substantial benefits which would accrue 
fom healthy and aggressive competition 
between gas and electric services. 
The gas supply has been limited either 
ly war conditions or Federal Power 
omission orders. Consequently, the 
ission said that the gas properties 
ave never been operated under normal 
onditions. In this setting it found it diffi- 
t to determine whether, or to what 
extent, claimed losses in economies would 


be offset by benefits resulting from 
competition between the gas and electric 
businesses which might exist if there 
were an adequate gas supply and a 
separation of control. The commission 
left this question open for action at a 
later date when more gas might be 
available. 

Retention of Missouri Power & Light 
Company’s heating business was also 
approved, since it was found to be reason- 
ably incidental to the electric operations. 
The commission pointed out that the 
courts have held that “other businesses” 
cannot be retained unless they have a 
functional or operating relationship to the 
integrated public utility system. The 
commission held that the water and ice 
businesses should be disposed of within 
six months since they were not reason- 
ably incidental or economically necessary 
or appropriate to the operations of an in- 
tegrated electric public utility system. 
Re North American Co. et al. (File No. 
70-2066, Release No. 10320). 


e 


Temporary Authority to Resume Service 


HE New York commission granted 
a bus operator a temporary certifi- 
cate to resume a bus service for which 
the certificate had been revoked. The car- 
tier was ordered to apply to those mu- 
nicipalities whose consent is required, 
within twenty days of the commission’s 
order. 
If, after a public hearing, a mu- 
nicipality denies its consent and so noti- 


fies the commission, the temporary cer- 
tificate is to be rescinded. 

A proposal that certain pick-up zones 
be restricted was disapproved, notwith- 
standing the petitioner's acquiescence, on 
the ground that this was not in the public 
interest and would create dissatisfaction 
with the public using the service and 
would be impractical to enforce. Re 
Shaver (Case 15148). 


4 


Project License Not Required When Having Only Slight Effect 
On Interstate Commerce 


HE Federal Power Commission 

made a finding that the interests 
of interstate or foreign commerce will 
not be affected by construction of three 
developments proposed by the Brazos 
River Conservation and Reclamation 
District on the Brazos river in Texas 
above the point which the commission 
had previously found to be the head of 
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navigation. This finding was made be- 
cause of the filing of a declaration of 
intention pursuant to § 23(b) of the 
Federal Power Act. 

The commission said that the only find- 
ing which it was called upon to make 
was whether the interests of interstate 
or foreign commerce would be affected by 
the proposed construction. It did not 
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make a determination as to navigability 
above the point previously involved in 
another case. The commission stated as 
follows: 


The only suggestion which has been 
advanced to indicate any possible effect 
upon the interests of commerce which 
could be caused by the three proposed 
developments has been that the alter- 
native storing and releasing of water 
in the three proposed reservoirs would 
affect the navigable capacity of the 
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Brazos river below Old Washington, 
There may be some slight possibility 
of an effect upon the Brazos river be. 
low Old Washington under exceptional 
circumstances, but that possibility js 
too remote to justify the finding re. 
quired under § 23(b) of the Power 
Act before a Federal license must be 
obtained. 


Re Brazos River Conservation and 
Reclamation District (Docket No, E- 
6258). 


Cash Advanced to Subsidiary to Assure Supply of Steel Pipe 
For Proposed Pipeline 


HE New England Gas & Electric 
Association was authorized by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission to 
make a cash advance to its recently 
formed subsidiary, Algonquin Gas Trans- 
mission Company, to enable the latter 
company to meet required payments un- 
der a steel purchase contract with a steel 
fabricator to receive steel pipe. The 
commission concluded that the loan 
would not impair the financial integrity 
of the holding company and that any de- 
lay in authorizing the loan might be 
prejudicial to the interests of investors 
and consumers. 
The subsidiary was organized to build 
a pipeline to transport natural gas to the 
New England area. It had applied to the 
Federal Power Commission for authority 
to construct and operate the line. The 
Federal Power Commission had granted 
authority to a rival company to serve 
part of New England but stated that 
other New England areas should be 
served by the subsidiary upon its showing 
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that it had an adequate supply of natural 
gas and that its expected income would 
render the project economically feasible. 

The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission said that the holding company’s 
desire to assure its subsidiary a supply 
of steel was understandable, noting that 
steel pipe was becoming increasingly 
difficult to obtain. Without an assurance 
of an adequate supply of steel pipe the 
subsidiary might not be able to build its 
proposed pipeline in the event the Fed- 
eral Power Commission should deter- 
mine that a certificate should be issued to 
it. Furthermore, in the face of the in- 
creasing steel shortage, even if the sub- 
sidiary were denied a certificate, the risk 
of the holding company in advancing the 
funds to the subsidiary was considered 
slight. In this connection the commission 
noted that the pipe which the sub- 
sidiary would receive would be pledged 
as security for the advance. Re New 
England Gas & E. Asso. (File No. 70- 
2522, Release No. 10259). 


Books of Account Do Not Support Rate 


HE New Jersey Board of Public 

Utility Commissioners ordered the 
cancellation of increased water rate sched- 
ules for failure to show that existing rates 
were insufficient or to show that the pro- 
posed increases were just and reasonable. 
Testimony in support of the proposed 
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rates was supplied by the company’s man- 
ager and accountant. This related solely 
to balance sheets and income statements 
prepared from the company’s book of ac- 
count. No supporting proof was sub 
mitted. The board said its reading of the 
opinion of the state supreme court in Re 
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Public Service Co6drdinated Transport 
(1950) 74 A2d 580, led to the conclu- 
sion that the record was not adequate. 
The court in that case had declared that 
neither the court nor the board could ac- 
cept the books of account of a public util- 
ity at face value; that presentation of a 


REGULATION 


prima facie case does not meet the burden 
of proof; and that there must be proof 
in the record not only as to the amount 
of various accounts, but also evidence 
from which the reasonableness of the ac- 
counts can be determined. Re Cranbury 
Water Co. (Docket No. 5312). 


e 


Airport Limousine Allowed to Make More Stops 


HE Massachusetts commission au- 
T nota an airport limousine com- 
pany to make additional stops along the 
routes described in its certificate, which 
otherwise would be restricted. 
Overruling a protest by representatives 
of the taxicab industry, the commis- 
sion pointed out that restricting an air- 
port limousine company to certain stops 
isnot intended to protect private carriers, 


such as taxicabs, from the competition 
of regular route carriers. Since it is the 
commission’s duty to make certain that 
the public is provided with common car- 
rier service, such restrictions will be 
modified if public convenience and neces- 
sity require such service, notwithstand- 
ing prejudice to competing private car- 
riers. Re Airways Transp. Co. (DPU 
8454-C). 


z 


Existing Carriers’ Expansion to Provide New 


Service 


= supreme court of Ohio affirmed 
a commission order denying cer- 
tain motor carrier certificates where the 
existing carrier expanded its operations 
to provide such additional service within 
the prescribed 60-day period. 

The protesting carriers argued that 
such an order was against the weight of 
evidence and that the existing carrier 


Upheld 


did not expand facilities to furnish ade- 
quate service. The court found that the 
construction of new terminals and docks 
and replacement of vehicular equipment 
with new trucks which would haul more 
freight in less trucks was substantial evi- 
dence to support such an order. Modern 
Motor Express, Inc. v. Public Utilities 
Commission, 95 NE2d 764. 


& 
Electric Rates for Multiple Units Should Differ from 


Rates for Single 


Fe Colorado commission, in author- 
izing an individual to operate an 
electric utility in a resort area, discussed 
the establishment of monthly minimum 
and metered rates and their application 
to tourist cabins. The system will have 
between twenty and thirty customers in 
winter and between eighty and eighty- 
five customers in summer. The increase 
of customers in summer will result from 
the tourist influx. 

In discussing the matter of setting 
meters in each individual residence in a 


Dwelling Units 


cabin or trailer camp, the commission 
said that the utility should not be con- 
cerned with the type of business its cus- 
tomers engage in, so long as they pay 
their electric bills and abide by the com- 
pany’s rules and regulations. It is only 
when cabin camps purchase electricity 
from a utility and then submeter and 
sell it in competition with the utility that 
it need be concerned. The utility can 
avoid this situation by filing a rule pro- 
hibiting the resale of electricity under 
residential and business rates. Violation 
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of this rule could be the basis for service 
denial. 

The commission believed that the cus- 
tomer should not, on the other hand, be 
required to have each individual rental 
cabin metered by the utility or to pay a 
minimum charge for each cabin so me- 
tered if he elects, at his option, to take 
service under one master meter under 
the proper rate. 

Cabin operators testified that if they 
were required to have a meter installed 
at each of their rental cabins and to pay 
a guaranteed monthly minimum, they 
would be better off to generate their own 
electricity, since it would be cheaper. The 
commission, in view of its past experience 
with similar operations, believed that the 
company would stand a better chance of 
succeeding in business if the minimum 
charge did not alienate the few prospec- 
tive customers. 

When a multiple unit customer is 
served, he is not entitled to the same rate 
as a single dwelling unit, according to 


the commission. The multiple unit sery. 
ice puts a greater demand on the system, 
and the larger usage enables that cus. 
tomer to buy energy on the lower block 
of the rate. To put each unit on a 
separate meter would be one solution, 
but, in this particular case, where the 
cabins were used only part time, it would 
mean an additional investment for the 
cabin camp operator in wiring. It would 
also require an additional investment for 
the utility in the setting of individual 
meters and in added time in reading and 
billing. 

The commission approved a multiple 
unit service rate which eliminated the 
necessity of individual meters and re- 
duced the guaranteed monthly minimum 
for multiple dwelling units. This rate 
also protected the utility by increasing 
the first two blocks of the rate to take 
care of the additional revenue needed for 
this type of service. Re Fesser (Lake 
City Light & Power Co.) (Application 
No. 10743, Decision No. 35715). 


7 


Short Extension of Bus Line Approved 


A COMMISSION order compelling an 
omnibus company to extend service 
from its terminal in a village to a college 
14 miles away was affirmed by a New 
York court. 

The company opposed the order on 
the ground that it would be compelled 
to undertake a new venture beyond its 
commitment for public service, and 
would therefore be deprived of property 
without due process of law. The court, 
although recognizing the underlying prin- 
ciple, held that an order to extend serv- 


e 


ice in an area served would not fall 
within this rule and that it would be 
illogical to treat this short intervening 
territory as not being within the com- 
munity the carrier was serving. 

The court further held that issues of 
confiscation, rates, and return raised by 
the carrier need not be considered in a 
case involving such a comparatively 
short extension. Such questions would 
have to be considered in a rate proceed- 
ing. Utica Transit Corp. v. Feinberg ¢ 
al. 100 NY S2d 916. 


Federal Commission Has Jurisdiction over Intrastate 
Exchange of Electric Facilities 


HE exchange of electric facilities lo- 

cated within the state of Louisiana 
by two companies which are public utili- 
ties within the meaning of § 203 of the 
Federal Power Act was approved by the 
Federal Power Commission as being 
consistent with the public interest and 
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conducive to the operating economies. 
The commission refused to dismiss the 


companies’ application for approval of 
the transaction for lack of jurisdiction 
notwithstanding their request that it do 
so. Re Louisiana Power & Light Co. ¢ 
al. (Docket No. E-6333). 
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Possible Transfer Not a Bar to Project 


HE Missouri commission held that other operator in the future. The con- 
T cates to construct or rebuild tention had been made that the company 
electric transmission lines to a capacity was not building these lines for its own 
necessary to serve present and future re- operation but that it intended to lease 
quirements of a public utility cannot be them to some governmental agency for 
denied, if convenience and necessity have operation, thereby removing the facilities 
been proved, simply because there is from the jurisdiction of the commission. 
some chance or threat that the property Re Sho-Me Power Corp. (Case No. 
in question may be transferred to some 11,891). 


e 


Other Important Rulings 


HE Wisconsin commission held that certified transcript of the record of the 
while it has power to authorize the commission proceeding on which the 
issuance of securities and to fix the terms finding rested. Public Service Commis- 
and conditions of such issuance, it does sion v. Avery Freight Lines (49 So2d 
not have power to approve or disapprove 170). 
of the sale of securities to particular pur- 
chasers in preference to or to the exclu- The court of appeals of Georgia held 
sion of others. Re La Crosse Teleph. that a state commission rule requiring the 
Corp. (2-SB-427). transferee of a motor carrier certificate 
to guarantee payment of the transferor’s 
The Securities and Exchange Commis- _ legal obligations was an unlawful burden 
sion held that it has jurisdiction over a on interstate commerce where the trans- 


contract between a holding company, its feror, as the original carrier, lost goods 
gas utility subsidiary, and a nonaffiliated of an interstate nature. Atlanta-Asheville 
fall industrial research company under which Motor Express v. Superior Garment 
1d be iy te ater company will perform research Mfg. Co. (62 SE2d 376). 
work to develop new processes or prod- 


pen ucts based on natural gas and its con- The court of appeals of Kentucky held 

stituents. Re United Gas Corp. (File No. that authorization for a motor carrier 
ses of 22458, Release No. 10237). certificate was arbitrary and not sup- 
ed by ported by substantial evidence where the 
Cj inafg Lhe, Federal Power Commission, in record failed to show that existing car- 


authorizing the construction of natural riers were not able to furnish service as 


= gas pipelines, reiterated an earlier opin- required. Whittaker v. Southeastern 
sceed- fy 0 that a corporation owning and op- Greyhound Lines, 234 SW2d 174. 
erg et erating a natural gas transmission pipe- 


line system located in several states and The Pennsylvania commission ap- 
which is engaged in the transportation of proved the acquisition by a water author- 
natural gas in interstate commerce for ity of the property of a water company 
tesale for ultimate public consumption is where it would not adversely affect the 
a natural gas company within the mean- public interest, where the consideration 
ing of the Natural Gas Act. Re Arkansas to be paid was reasonable, and where the 
Louisiana Gas Co. (Docket No. G-1456). revenues which the authority would de- 
rive from the operations of the system 

The supreme court of Alabama held under its present rates would be adequate 
hat a lower court reversal of a commis- for the payment of operating and main- 
sion finding on the ground that it is con- tenance expense, for the making of plant 
trary to the substantial weight of evidence renewals and replacements, and for the 
must be sustained, in the absence of a payment of the principal and interest on 
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the bonds which would have to be issued 
to finance the acquisition of the system. 
Re Lansford-Coaldale Joint Water Au- 
thority (Application Docket No. 75906, 
75907). 


An air carrier’s request for authority to 
put into effect low-fare coach service in 
order to attract migrant Puerto Rican 
laborers to this type of travel from the 
island of Puerto Rico to the United States 
was denied by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, since this type of travel is most 
susceptible to group movement which is 
usually made at charter rates. Re Eastern 
Air Lines (Docket No. 4505). 


A telephone company which had earned 
a return of from 2.40 to 2.83 per cent 
in preceding years was allowed a rate 
increase by the Connecticut commission 
so that it would earn about 5.7 per cent 
and have funds to finance necessary capi- 
tal improvements. Re Woodbury Teleph. 
Co. (Docket No. 8430). 


The Wisconsin commission, in author. 
izing a telephone company to increase 
rates to produce a return of 6 per cent on 
a net book value rate base, allowed higher 
rates for rural common battery service 
than for rural magneto service, since con- 
version to common battery would require 
the purchase of new instruments and 
construction of additional circuits to dj- 
vide the company’s existing lines, Re 
Footville Teleph. Co. (2-U-3425). 


The Colorado commission denied au- 
thority for an extension of motor carrier 
facilities on the principle that duplication 
of adequate common carrier service, or 
the granting of an additional certificate 
where common carrier service is inade- 
quate and the carrier is willing to correct 
the deficiency under the direction of the 
commission, is unwarranted because com- 
petition leads to waste, duplication of in- 
vestment, and duplication of service and 
expense. Re Fulbright (Application No. 
10827-Extension, Decision No. 35878). 
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CONNECTICUT PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION 


Re New York Telephone Company 


Docket No. 8409 
January 2, 1951 


P ETITION by telephone company for increase in rates for service 


in division adjacent to state line; increased rates authorized. 


Apportionment, § 7 — Telephone operations — Division of out-of-state company. 
1. Evidence of revenues, expenses, and investment in property in a Connec- 
ticut division of a statewide New York telephone company and a separation 
between Connecticut interstate and intrastate business were held not to be 
sufficiently trustworthy upon which to find proposed rates for the Connecti- 
cut division reasonable where special studies had been made to determine 
results of operations in Connecticut, involving a high degree of accounting 
and engineering research, and intrastate operations had been separated from 
interstate operations in accordance with the Separations Manual of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, p. 5. 


§ 648 — Evidence — Inadequacy of proof — Resort to secondary evidence. 
2. The Commission, upon finding that evidence of revenues, expenses, and 
investment in property in a Connecticut division of a statewide New York 
telephone company is not sufficiently trustworthy upon which to find pro- 
posed rates reasonable, must resort to secondary evidence if any rate relief 
is to be afforded under circumstances of a material increase in costs generally 
since the present rate schedule was filed, p. 5. 


§ 182 — Reasonableness — Value of service — What the traffic will bear. 

3. The value of service to the customer, or “what the traffic will bear,” 
as the upper limit of rates has a status in regulatory law as representing the 
legal maximum that a utility company may exact of a customer, although 
this upper limit is essentially determined by economic principles, p. 15. 


ates, § 209 — Unit for rate making — Telephones — Division of out-of-state 
company. 

4. Determination of reasonable rates by resort to secondary evidence neces- 
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sarily requires consideration of a Connecticut division of a statewide New 
York telephone company as a part of the corporate entity of the company 
where evidence as to allocation of costs is unacceptable ; and it also requires 
consideration of the company’s historic policy of pricing its services by rate 
groups, p. 16. 
§ 538 — Telephone — Grouping of exchanges. 
5. Customers may be grouped together for the purpose of fixing rates 
where the conditions under which they are served are substantially similar 
with respect to the customers in the classification ; and the grouping of ex- 
changes by the number of connected telephones in the exchange is merely 
classification of customers in the telephone industry for the purpose o| 
fixing uniform rates within each group, p. 16. 
§ 538 — Telephone — Exchange grouping — Division of out-of-state 
company. 
6. Group classification of telephone exchanges was held to establish the ares 
of comparab‘lity where rates of a Connecticut division of a statewide Ney 
York company were involved ; and inasmuch as the two exchanges comprising 
this division would fall into a certain rate group if they were a part of New 
York state, the rates applicable to that group, recently fixed on a com 
pensatory level in New York, were adopted as a measure of reasonable 
rates in affording the company needed rate relief, p. 16. 
§ 565 — Telephone — Coin box service. 
7. An increase in the minimum rate from 5 cents to 10 cents for publig 
and semipublic telephone service, commonly called coin box telephone 
service, was approved for a Connecticut division of a statewide New York 
telephone company where a minimum 10-cent rate had been authorized by 
the New York Commission within the state of New York, in order tha 
part of the increased costs of supplying telephone service should fall upo 
the user of coin box service, p. 17 


§ 538 — Telephone — Group classification. 
Discussion of the principles followed in fixing telephone rates of a state 
wide telephone company on a statewide basis with group classification of 


exchanges, p. 11. 
Rates, § 209 — Unit for rate making — Statewide telephone company. 
Discussion of the principle of establishing rates of a statewide telephone 
company on a statewide basis, p. 11. 
¥ 


By the ComMIssION : ram River and Greenwich, both in the 
town of Greenwich, Connecticut. The 
Southern New England Telephone 
Company also supplies telephone serv 
ice in the town of Greenwich serving 


The Application and Proposed In- 
crease in Rates 

The New York Telephone Com- 
pany, a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph however, only 22 per cent of the tota 
Company, supplies telephone service telephone stations therein, the remain 
in the state of New York exclusively, der, comprising 78 per cent of the 
except for its Connecticut division total, being supplied by the New Yor 
which comprises two exchanges, By- Telephone Company. 
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Byram River exchange is composed 
of that part of the town of Greenwich 
within the communities of East Port- 
chester and Glenville and north to the 
New York state line. The remainder 
of the town served by the New York 
Telephone Company is in the Green- 
wich exchange. Byram River ex- 
change is served from a central office 
in Port Chester, New York, and 
Greenwich exchange is served from a 
central office within the boundaries of 
the Greenwich exchange. Both ex- 
changes are manually operated, that 
is, through telephone operators. 

By application filed with the Com- 
mission on June 29, 1950, the New 
York Telephone Company amended 
its schedule of rates now in force in its 
Connecticut division so as to yield ap- 
@ proximately $135,000 in additional 
operating revenues annually. The 
M principal change in rates affects local 
service or subscriber station revenues. 
The present 5-cent local rate for pub- 
lic telephone pay stations would be in- 
creased to 10 cents. The local calling 
areas of the two exchanges would be 
extended, thereby eliminating some in- 


terstate and intrastate toll revenues in 
a relatively incidental amount. The 
exchanges which would be added to 
the Byram River exchange by this ex- 
tension of the local calling area are 
Armonk Village, Harrison, and White 
Plains, New York, with the effect of 
increasing the number of telephone 
stations within the local calling area 
of the Byram River exchange from 
31,346 telephones to 61,096 tele- 
phones. The exchanges which would 
be added to the Greenwich exchange 
by this extension of the local calling 
area are Stamford, Connecticut, and 
Armonk Village, Bedford Village, 
Port Chester, and Rye, in New York, 
thereby increasing the total stations 
within the local calling area from 19,- 
545 to 68,633 telephones. The present 
rates in the Connecticut division have 
been in force since May 26, 1930. 

We show in the following table 
the principal rates, present and pro- 
posed, for residence and business serv- 
ice within the local calling area of the 
two exchanges, excluding the Federal 
Excise Tax: 


TABLE I 


Present Monthly 
Byram River 


Type of Service 
Residence 
Individual line 
2-Party line 
4-Party line 
Bbusiness 
“@ Individual line 
(Unlimited) 
Individual line 
(Message Rate) 
-Party line 
(Unlimited) 


Proposed Monthly Rates 
Including Extension of 
Primary Calling Area 


$5.00 
4.25 
3.75 


Rates 
Greenwich 


$3.50 
3.00 
2.50 
12.00 


6.50* 
Not Available 


7.00 
6.00* 
5.75 


*Includes 75 outgoing local calls. Additional outgoing local calls charged on a downward 


sliding scale starting at 5 cents each. 


In its application to the Commis- 
sion, the company stated it had delayed 
fling the amended schedule until final 


action had been taken by the New 
York Public Service Commission up- 
on the company’s application for an in- 
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crease in rates in that state. The New 
York Public Service Commission in 
its order dated May 10, 1950 (Case 
14,131), 84 PUR NS 267, which was 
made a part of the record of this pro- 
ceeding, authorized an increase in 
rates in that state for the New York 
Telephone Company, including an in- 
crease from 5 cents to 10 cents of tele- 
phone pay stations, following a series 
of hearings and an order granting in- 
terim relief on June 9, 1949. 

Pursuant to the provisions of § 
5409 of the General Statutés, the Con- 
necticut Commission, in its order of 
suspension and notice of hearing dated 
August 9, 1950, suspended the pro- 
posed schedule of rates until further 
order pending an investigation. The 
Commission also ordered on August 
9, 1950, that an investigation be made 
of the reasonableness of the amended 
schedules of rates and for that purpose 
assigned a hearing to be held at its of- 
fice in Hartford on September 11, 
1950. Notice of the time and place of 
the hearing was given to the New 
York Telephone Company, to the 
town of Greenwich, and to other in- 
terested parties, as fully appears from 
Commission’s order of notice and re- 
turn of its secretary thereon, on file. 
Public notice was also given by ad- 
vertisement in the Greenwich Time, a 
newspaper having a circulation in the 
town of Greenwich. The hearing was 
continued on September 12th, October 
llth, and concluded on October 25, 
1950. While the period provided in 
§ 5409 of the General Statutes for the 
Commission to act upon the applica- 
tion expired on December 1, 1950, the 
company, in view of the time required 
for investigation by the Commission, 
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waived the provisions of statute until 
January 2, 1951. 

The New York Telephone Company 
has experienced, like telephone com- 
panies generally throughout the na- 
tion, a marked increase in the cost of 
providing telephone service since the 
end of World War II. Commissions 
generally throughout the country, in- 
cluding the Connecticut Commission 
(Re Southern New England Teleph. 
Co., Docket No. 7953, October 17, 
1947, 73 PUR NS 185), in granting 
rate relief to the telephone industry 
since the end of World War II, have 
observed this same trend. Expansio 
of telephone service was restricted ands 
materials and equipment were not 
available for extension of service dur 
ing the war period, as a result of whi 
the New York Telephone Compan 
used up its reserve margin of telephon¢ 
plant. The company has been able tq 
meet the demands for new telephone: 
from its subscribers in its Connecticu 
division occurring since the end of the 
war. It has found it necessary, howgiy 
ever, to ask many new applicants tq 
accept party-line service rather thai 
the individual line service which the 
desired. 

It is a general principle in the teleg 
phone industry, as will be discusse 
below, to group exchanges according 


which may be called without to 
charge and a uniform schedule 0 
rates applies in all exchanges withi 
each group. Upon that standard qi 


than the rates of that company no 
in force in the state of New York 
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der the recent decision of the New 
York Public Service Commission, re- 
ferred to above, for exchanges having 
telephones comparable in number with 
the two exchanges in the Connecticut 
division as proposed by the extension 
of the local calling areas. The justifi- 
cation for this disparity is a principal 
issue in this case, as will be discussed 
below. 

[1, 2] The New York Telephone 
Company does not maintain separate 
accounting records of the cost of its 
telephone plant or of its revenues and 
i@mexpenses relating to its Connecticut 
division and its chief accounting 
supervisor, testifying for the com- 
pany, said it is impracticable to 
keep such accounting records on a 
current basis. Therefore, the com- 


pany’s accountant and engineer made 


@studies to separate from total sys- 
em operations, as shown on the 
@eompany’s books, the results of its 
operations in the state of Connecticut. 
@ior the purpose of these studies the 
jmystem operations of the company for 
the six-months’ period ended March 
31, 1950, was used by the company. 
The portion applicable to the state of 
Connecticut, as determined by these 
studies, was then further broken down 
by the company between intrastate and 
mterstate operations. These studies by 
¢ company for the six-months’ period 
mded March 31, 1950, indicate that 
¢ company’s operations in Connecti- 
t for the period resulted in a sub- 
Nantial loss and that under the pro- 
sposed higher rates the company would 
mtinue to operate in Connecticut at 
bsubstantial loss. The results of these 
@eudies, as apportioned by the com- 
any between its Connecticut intra- 
late and interstate business, indicate 


that its intrastate operations were and 
are responsible for the present loss and 
the future loss, measured on the net 
book cost of plant plus working capital 
determined by the company to be de- 
voted to its Connecticut intrastate op- 
erations. In contrast, these same 
studies indicate that the company 
earned for the period a substantial 
profit on its Connecticut interstate op- 
erations and that under the proposed 
rates it would continue to earn a sub- 
stantial profit on its Connecticut inter- 
state operations. _ 

The magnitude of the separation 
problem is apparent in part when it ap- 
pears from the Company’s Exhibit IT 
that as of December 31, 1949, the New 
York Telephone Company reported 
total investment in telephone plant in 
service of $1,322,489,137 of which 
total only $3,196,442 was apportioned 
to the state of Connecticut in the com- 
pany’s special studies. That cost of 
plant apportioned to Connecticut was 
further broken down by the company 
between the cost of plant used in tele- 
phone service interstate and telephone 
service intrastate. As finally broken 
down, for telephone plant in service of 
$3,196,442 in the Connecticut divi- 
sion, only $522,469 thereof was ap- 
portioned to Connecticut interstate 
business and the remainder of $2,673,- 
973 was apportioned to Connecticut 
intrastate business. 

The results of these special Con- 
necticut separation studies under the 
present rates, as shown in Company’s 
Exhibit VIII, are set forth in Table II 
as shown on page 6. 

As shown in this table, the company 
claims a loss for the six-months’ period 
of over $93,000 on its Connecticut in- 
trastate operations, a profit of almost 
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Taste II 


CONNECTICUT SEPARATION: OcroBer 1, 1949-Marcu 31, 1950 
RESULTS OF INTRASTATE AND INTERSTATE OPERATIONS 


. Operating Revenues 
. Operating Expenses and Taxes 
Operating Expenses and Taxes Excluding 
Income Taxes 
Income Taxes 
Total Operating Expenses and Taxes .... 
. Ratio (2/1) 
. Income Deductions (Net) Applicable 
Telephone Operations 
. Earnings Available for Interest and Divi- 
dends (1-2-4) 


. Original Cost of Plant—January 1, 1950 . 
. Depreciation Reserves 
. Net Plant—Books (6-7) 
. Working Capital 
Net Property—Books (849) 
. Rate Earned on Net Property—Books, 
Annual Basis (5/10) 


( ) Denotes negative amount. 


$11,000 on its Connecticut interstate 
service, and a total loss for the Con- 
necticut division of over $82,000. 

The results of these special Con- 


Total 
Connecticut 


Apportionment to Services 
Intrastate Interstatg 


$361,561 $145,27 


503,624 

(52,636) 

450,988 
1.2473 


$3,898 
(93,325) 
$2,673,973 
1,044,273 
1,629,700 
87,250 
1,716,950 


(10.87%) 


(46,486) 
584,515 
1.1533 


$4,741 


. $3, 196,442 


(8.03%) 


necticut separation studies under th 
proposed rates as shown in Company’ 
Exhibit IX are set forth in Table II 
below : 


Taste III 


CONNECTICUT SEPARATION : 


Ocroser 1, 1949-Marcu 31, 1950 


WITH PROPOSED RATES 
RESULTS OF INTRASTATE AND INTERSTATE OPERATIONS 


. Operating Revenues 
. Operating Expenses andTaxes 
Operating Expenses and Taxes Exclud- 
ing Income Taxes 
Income Taxes 
Total Operating Expenses and Taxes .... 
. Ratio (2/1) 
. Income Deductions (Net) Applicable to 
Telephone Operations 
. Earnings Available for Interest and Divi- 
dends (1-2-4) 


. Original Cost of Plant—January 1, 1950 . 

. Depreciation Reserves 

. Net Plant—Books (6-7) 

. Working Capital 

. Net Property—Books (8-9) 

. Rate Earned on Net Property—Books, 
Annual Basis (5/10) 


( ) Denotes negative amount. 
As shown in this table, the company 
claims it would operate at a loss of 
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Total 
Connecticut 


Apportionment to Services 
Intrastate 


$440,761 


506,606 

(25,284) 

481,322 
1.0920 


3,881 
(44,442) 


2,734,767 
1,068,394 


(34,762) 
3,198,469 


1,758,689 
(5.05%) 


2,056,799 
(3.38%) 


over $44,000 on its Connecticut i 
trastate operations for the six-month 





Services 
Interstatg 
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period, at a profit of over $9,000 on its 
Connecticut interstate service and at 
an over-all loss for the Connecticut di- 
yision of almost $35,000. 


The Methods Followed in Making the 
Special Studies 

The basic studies of operating reve- 

nues and expenses of the Connecticut 


@ division were characterized by the ac- 


ympany’ 


Table II 


countant, who explained the exhibits 
as representing the intrastate portion 
of the revenues and expenses of that 
division and as requiring analysis by 
the engineer, with respect to the ex- 
penses, to determine the total operat- 
ing expenses of the division. The ac- 
countant prepared the basic study and 
the engineer made the final adjust- 
ments and transfers in revenues and 
expenses to complete the study. 


In order to determine the total op- 
erating expenses and taxes of the com- 
pany as a whole that should be allo- 
cated to the Connecticut division, he 
had to study the maintenance and de- 
preciation expenses and taxes related 
to physical property in New York state 


used in serving Connecticut and assign 


0 the Connecticut division the pro- 
ortions of those expenses relating to 
at division. He had to determine 
also, as part of the expense in supply- 


‘Mng service in the Connecticut division, 


he traffic, commercial, revenue ac- 
ounting, pension, and license ex- 


penses, as well as the Federal Income 


pnd Social Security taxes of the com- 
pany as a whole. 


When the engineer prepared his 
tudy of the revenues and expenses for 
he division under the proposed rates, 
hown in Table III, he had the addi- 
ional problem of adjusting his ex- 
penses and revenues for the division 


arising out of the loss of intrastate 
toll revenue between Greenwich and 
Stamford and interstate toll revenue 
between the Connecticut division and 
the exchanges in New York which 
would be added to the local calling 
area under the proposed rates. It be- 
came necessary also for him to adjust 
his total revenues and expenses for 
the division between the intrastate and 
interstate portions thereof. 

Thus, for the six months ended 
March, 31, 1950, total operating reve- 
nues booked to the Connecticut divi- 
sion, in amount of over $598,000, 
were decreased by over $237,000, al- 
most entirely with respect to toll reve- 
nues intrastate and interstate, leaving 
total intrastate revenues for the Con- 
necticut division of over $361,000 as 
the adjusted amount booked to Con- 
necticut intrastate by the accountant. 
This amount was subsequently in- 
creased by $145,272 representing the 
Connecticut division’s portion of in- 
terstate toll revenues under the divi- 
sion of revenues contract making total 
operating revenues in the Connecticut 
division of about $506,000. 

The accountant determined for the 
same period total operating expenses 
and taxes for the Connecticut division 
in amount of $409,000 and decreased 
them by only $2,000 leaving total op- 
erating expenses and taxes with re- 
spect to the division in amount of 
about $407,000. Likewise, _ this 
amount was subsequently increased by 
about $177,000 representing the Con- 
necticut division’s portion of operating 
expenses incurred outside of Connecti- 
cut, making total operating expenses 
chargeable to the Connecticut division 
of about $584,000. 

The adjustment downward of total 
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operating revenues apportioned to the 
Connecticut division of over $598,000, 
as determined by the accountant, to 
over $506,000, as determined by the 
engineer, and its separation into its in- 
trastate and interstate portions of 
$361,000 and $145,000 respectively 
(Table II), is related entirely to toll 
service revenues and the manner of de- 
termining apportionment of toll reve- 
nues between the Long Lines Depart- 
ment of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, the New York 
Telephone Company, and any other 
telephone company associated in the 
supplying of toll service. The engi- 
neer characterized total toll revenues 
of $309,000 booked to the Connecticut 
division, and the adjustments thereof 
in amount of $257,000, as made by 
the accountant, as not revenues but 
rather amounts billed the Connecticut 
subscriber. Because the New York 
Telephone Company acts as an agent 
for the Long Lines Department of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, the New York Telephone 
Company actually billed the Connecti- 
cut subscribers for toll service $309,- 
000 during this six-months’ period, of 
which $257,000 represents associated 
company long-distance interstate reve- 
nue and Long Lines toll revenue, leav- 
ing the adjusted amount booked to 
Connecticut of only $52,000. 

We have just spoken of the problem 
presented in apportioning company 
revenues and expenses to the Connecti- 
cut division and we briefly mention 
now the problem presented in the same 
special studies in determining a rate 
base for the Connecticut division. 
Here the engineer found it necessary 
to assign to the Connecticut division 
the telephone plant in New York state 
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related to supplying service in Con 
necticut, which also involved a hig 
degree of accounting and engineering 


property between Connecticut inter 
state and Connecticut intrastate busi 
ness, to which we refer in more detaj 
below under the subheading “Thg 
Company’s Separation Study.” 

A high degree of intricacy is appar 
ent in the apportionment of property 


prict 
Serv 


revenues, and expenses of the com# 


pany as a whole into the part relating 


to the Connecticut division and it# 


further separation into Connecticut in 
terstate and Connecticut  intrastat 
business. It is therefore readily un 
derstandable that the company’s engi 
neer would admit that the entire prob 
lem for him and the accountant of de 


termining the property, revenues, an@. 


expenses of the company as a whol@f 


related to the Connecticut division wa 
difficult, particularly on account of in 
trastate toll revenues. 


Before we take up the next subhead 
ing “The Company’s  Separatio 
Study,” we touch upon a few matters 
decision upon which is not necessary 
in view of the conclusion arrived 4 
but which nevertheless require me 
tion, since these matters were me 
tioned on the record. They relate t 
operating expenses for the compan 
as a whole, namely, the license co 
tract between the American Telepho 
and Telegraph Company and the Net 
York Telephone Company, contractud 
relations with the Western Electri 
Company, pension charges, and 44 
preciation charges. In the exhausti 
hearing before the New York Publ 
Service Commission the conclusi 
was reached therein that charges of 
New York Telephone Company to of 
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erating expenses were reasonable un- 
> Bier its license contract with the Ameri- 
“Mcan Telephone and Telegraph Com- 

Bpany and that sales from Western 
Electric Company to New York Tele- 
phone Company did not require re- 
Bpricing. While the New York Public 
Service Commission disallowed, for 
the purposes of rate making, $250,000 
as an annual charge to operating ex- 
Bpenses, in connection with the freezing 
. fan 1941 of the company’s liability for 
Wensions determined on an actuarial 
basis, that adjustment, if applied to 
the Connecticut division, would be 
significant. 

During the course of the hearing on 
i present application the company 
estified that it had filed with the Fed- 
ral Communications Commission, 
ince the hearing began, modified 
ates of depreciation on its depreciable 
property with the effect of reducing 
e annual charge to operating ex- 
enses for the company as a whole in 
e amount of $3,600,000. Extension 
bf this reduction to the Connecticut di- 
ision decreases by only $6,868 annu- 
lly total operating expenses and taxes 
Mi $450,988 apportioned to Connecti- 
ut intrastate business (Table II) and 
salso irisignificant in amount, in view 
bf the conclusion arrived at below. 

For the purpose of this finding and 
tder the Commission is not there- 
vee passing upon any of these matters. 


he Company’s Separation Study Ap- 
plied to the Connecticut Division 
The company’s engineer testified 
hat in separating intrastate operations 
fom interstate operations in the Con- 
tcticut division he followed the Sep- 
ations Manual as revised by a Com- 
ittee on Telephone Regulatory Prob- 
$s of the National Association of 


Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 
and the Federal Communications 
Commission. This manual prescribes 
standard procedures for separating in- 
to these two phases of commerce tele- 
phone property, revenues, and ex- 
penses. The manual (October, 1947 
edition) was prepared on the station- 
to-station basis, that is, from the tele- 
phone instrument of the subscriber to 
the telephone instrument of another 
subscriber. Relative use was the basis 
for apportionment between intrastate 
and interstate commerce in applying 
the manual. The company’s engineer 
further testified that the company had 
used the principles of this manual in 
its hearings before the New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission in separating 
intrastate and interstate commerce for 
that hearing. He also testified that 
the standards in this manual are used 
by all of the so-called Bell Telephone 
Companies in separating intrastate 
and interstate commerce on a state- 
wide basis and that the company and 
all Bell Telephone Companies had 
used the manual in making separation 
studies in connection with division of 
revenue settlements and also rate 
cases. The manual was designed pri- 
marily for use in statewide separation 
of Bell System company operations, 
but the manual states there is no ap- 
parent reason why the basic underly- 
ing principles should not be applicable 
to independent companies and individ- 
ual exchanges when such separations 
are required. In this connection the 
manual states that in the case of in- 
dividual exchange separations addi- 
tional special studies would be re- 
quired in many instances. It is appar- 
ent from an examination of the manual 
that its application even to statewide 
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separations, let alone an exchange sep- 
aration, is extremely intricate. 

In separating the company’s prop- 
erty on a statewide basis between in- 
trastate and interstate commerce be- 
fore the New York Public Service 
Commission, following the principles 
of the Separations Manual, a profit of 
5.5 per cent resulted under the rates 
authorized by that Commission on a 
rate base for New York state deter- 
mined in the same manner as in the 
case before the Connecticut Commis- 
sion with respect to the Connecticut 
division. However, as shown in 
Tables II and III, the application of 
the principles of the Separations 
Manual to the Connecticut division re- 
sults in a substantial loss under both 
the present rates and the proposed 
rates, 


The two exchanges in the Connecti- 
cut division have been treated by the 
company in this case as constituting 
in effect a local and separate telephone 
company, because they are located in 
the state of Connecticut, and the com- 
pany has used the manual for the pur- 
pose of separating these two exchanges 
from the 450 exchanges comprising 
the company. The company justifies 
this on the special studies which the 
company made, although the manual 
is silent regarding the nature of the 
special studies necessary to separate 
individual exchanges from the com- 
pany asa whole. The company admits 
it has not applied the principles of this 
Separations Manual to any exchange 
in New York state; that if it were ap- 
plied to an exchange in New York 
state having about the same number of 
telephones as the Connecticut division, 
it did not know whether the same re- 
sults—a loss—would follow as in Con- 
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necticut. Indeed, the company con- 
ceded that if the manual were applied 
to exchanges in New York state there 
would result in some instances a loss, 
and in other cases a profit in the opera- 
tion of the exchange. The company’s 
engineer, testifying in this matter, 
stated that the principles of the Sepa- 
rations Manual are not applicable to 
an exchange as such but are perhap 
applicable to a specific exchange. | 
explaining this inconsistency he testi 
fied that while the company does nof 
maintain accounting records by ex 
changes it nevertheless maintained 
separate accounts for the Connecticut 
division so that the problem of separa 
tion was limited. His _ testimony 
shows, however, the extent to whic 
he had to borrow from operations i 
New York state to complete his study 
for the Connecticut division and the 
whole record of the case, as we hava 
shown in part in the preceding sub 
heading, discloses that the amount o 
available accounting and engineering 
information respecting the Connecticu 
division as such is extremely limiteq >. 
and that the answers to the questions 

are to be found essentially in the ac 
counting and engineering records 0 
the company as a corporate entity op 
erating essentially in the state of Nei 
York. Hence, the difficulty of th 
problem confronting the engineer an 
the accountant in making the specia 
studies is readily understandable, a 
we have stated before. The engineeg. 
contended however, that having allo 
cated the expenses, book cost, an 
revenue to the Connecticut divi 
sion, he could still follow the pro 
cedures in the Separations Manu 
and get a thoroughly reliable spl 
between interstate and intrastate oP 
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erations. If this were so, it would 
gem that, instead of the results be- 
ing a substantial loss in operating 
under the new rates, there would 
be a profit, for another of the com- 
pany’s witnesses testified at one point 
that you can operate a small city 
cheaper than you can operate multiple 
ofices, or Operate a group of small 
tities cheaper than larger cities. 
However, the stress which was 
hid by other witnesses in 
company’s case was to the con- 
ary and that the greater the size 
of the communities served with their 
Maturation of business use of the 
telephone, the greater the amount 
of revenue per station, which helps 
to pull up the revenues in the smaller 
communities with their lower pro- 
portion of business use. 


The greater use which a business 


“Buubscriber makes of his telephone, 
than does a residential subscriber, en- 
hances the value of the service to the 


business subscriber, the company 
‘aims, and hence justifies a materially 
higher charge to the business sub- 
sriber. If this is so, it is readily un- 
derstandable that the company’s rate 
pattern with its relation to group 
dassification and progressively higher 
rates, both residential and business, as 
the size of the group rises in the num- 
ber of connected telephones, results in 
an over-all profit to the company, in 
fixing rates on a statewide basis, but 
results in a loss in Connecticut, which 
is not offered the advantage of the 
company’s group classification. 

In effect therefore the Connecticut 
Kivision, merely because its two ex- 

thanges happen to be in Connecticut, 
@2ther than in New York, are asked to 
fay telephone charges for the same 


quality of service by an out-of-state 
telephone company as though the Con- 
necticut division constituted a separate 
telephone company, rather than shar- 
ing the benefits of that service with 
telephone subscribers of the same com- 
pany located in New York state. This 
is contrary to the development of the 
telephone industry which has been 
from the relative inefficiency and high 
cost of service of small separate tele- 
phone companies into larger business 
units with their greater degree of effi- 
ciency and lower costs of service. (See, 
for example, Public Service Commis- 
sion v. Southwestern Bell Teleph. Co. 
[Mo 1945] 57 PUR NS 257, 303, 
and following. ) 

The Commission finds from the evi- 
dence of revenues, expenses, and in- 
vestment in property in the Connecti- 
cut division and its separation into 
Connecticut interstate and intrastate 
business, as summarized above, that 
the same is not sufficiently trustworthy 
upon which to find the proposed rates 
reasonable, and that the company has 
failed to sustain the burden of proving 
under § 5412 of the General Statutes 
that the proposed rates are reasonable. 
The Commission must therefore resort 
to secondary evidence, if any rate re- 
lief is to be afforded the company un- 
der circumstances of a material in- 
crease in costs generally since the pres- 
ent rate schedule was filed in 1930. 


The Principles Followed in Fixing 
Telephone Rates in New York 
State and Group Classification 

The company’s witness on rates tes- 
tified that the company, in proposing 

the new rates for the Connecticut di- 

vision, had considered a number of 

factors, among them the cost of serv- 
ice, the character of the use of service, 
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the desirability of approaching a rea- 
sonable rate of return and that the 
whole problem was one of balancing 
all of these factors and arriving at a 
judgment. He testified also that the 
objectives for rates in the Connecticut 
division were fundamentally the same 
objectives as the company had in de- 
veloping rates for all of its exchanges 
in New York state. Furthermore, the 
policy in fixing rates in New York 
state on a statewide basis is to charge 
comparable size communities with 
comparable rates, and obvious recogni- 
tion of the company’s classification of 
exchanges into groups. 

The local service rates of the com- 
pany outside of New York city and 
Buffalo have been for many years on 
a group basis, that is, exchanges are 
divided into groups according to the 
number of telephone stations which 


may be called without toll charge and 
a uniform schedule of rates applies in 
all exchanges within a group. Group 
1, for example, contains the smaller 
exchanges in which the lowest schedule 


of rates applies. The level of rates is 
progressively higher in the rate groups 
embracing a greater number of sta- 
tions. The following table shows the 
grouping arrangement which was re- 
quested by the company of the New 
York Public Service Commission and 
authorized by it in its recent rate in- 
vestigation : 
TaBLe IV 


Authorized by 
New York Commission 


The company has over 450 ex- 
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changes in New York state running 
from a minimum of one exchange in 
Group 1 to over 3,000,000 telephones 
in the New York Metropolitan area 
comprising a separate group. If By. 
ram River exchange with its present 
31,346 telephone stations were located 
in the state of New York it would fall 
into Group 5 for rate-making purposes 
and with the proposed extension of its 
local calling area to 61,096 telephones 
it would fall into Group 6. If the 
Greenwich exchange with its present 
19,545 telephones were located in the 
state of New York it would fall into 
Rate Group 4, or possibly Group 5, 
and with the extension of its local call- 
ing area to 68,633 telephones it would 
fall into Group 6. There are 51 ex- 
changes in New York state in Group 
4, 11 in Group 5, 9 in Group 6, and 
3 in Group 7. (Taken from informa- 
tion submitted by the company after 
the hearing by direction at the hearing 
which information is for convenience 
marked Company Exhibit XIV.) 
Armonk Village, which would be 
added to the local calling area of By- 
ram River and Greenwich exchanges, 
is in Group 6, as is Port Chester, 
which would be added to the local call- 
ing area of the Greenwich exchange. 
Rye exchange, which would be added 
to the local calling area of the Green- 
wich exchange, is in Group 7, as is 
White Plains, which would be added 
to the local calling area of Byram 
River. Other illustrations appear in 
the record. 

Port Chester, New York, which is 
contiguous to Greenwich on the east 
and in Rate Group 6, enjoys rates 
materially lower than those proposed 
for Greenwich, although a compat 
witness conceded that service condi 
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tions in both communities may be sub- 
stantially similar and if Greenwich, 
with substantially the same number of 
telephones, were in New York state, 
it, too, would be in Group 6 with 
Port Chester. 

While rates have been fixed in New 
York state on a statewide basis to 
yield a fair return on the company’s 
entire operations in that state, the 
company conceded that its earnings in 
some of its exchanges may be higher 
or lower than the over-all return and 
its operations may be highly profitable 
in some exchanges and unprofitable in 
others. Obviously the grouping of ex- 
changes by sizes has the consequence, 
if not the purpose, of merging reve- 
nues and expenses in the group for the 
purpose of applying rates to the group, 
and the progressively higher level of 
rates as the size of the group increases 
is recognition that a higher degree of 
cost is encountered in providing the 
service. 

While the company has contended 
in large part throughout this case that 
it makes no study of the cost of supply- 
ing service to a residential subscriber 
or to a business subscriber and that 
its rates in New York state have been 
fixed on a statewide basis, it is obvious 
that within the seven rate groups that 
exist in that state the company is 
either recouping its cost of supplying 
service to the particular group or else 
some groups are subsidizing other 
groups, a principle generally abhorrent 
in the fixation of rates. 


Developing its purpose in group 
classification, the company’s witness 
on this phase testified that the com- 
pany had two objectives in establish- 
ing groups, the first being the general 
cost of providing the service and the 


other being the relative value, although 
denying that the objectives require 
that each group shall produce a certain 
profit. When pressed, he admitted 
that cost was specifically considered in 
fixing rates for groups, although coun- 
sel for the company claimed after the 
hearing that this part of the transcript 
was in error and requested a correc- 
tion which was denied, based upon 
examination of the underlying steno- 
graphic notes. We stated on this sub- 
ject in The Southern New England 
Telephone Company Case ([1947] 
Docket 7953) 73 PUR NS 185, 199, 
200, that while group classification, 
integrated there also with statewide 
rate making, “does not take into ac- 
count the actual costs of rendering 
services in each exchange,” the com- 
pany claimed in that docket “that gen- 
eral recognition is given to differences 
in costs for classes of service and for 
the different categories of exchanges.” 
Here, too, the company offered testi- 
mony “that as the size of the exchange 
increases the complexity and cost of 
providing telephone communication 
increases out of proportion to the in- 
crease in operating revenues.” (Ibid. ) 

The New York Telephone Com- 
pany claimed also that exchanges in 
New York state, adjacent to the Con- 
necticut division, which now are in 
the same rate group in which the Con- 
necticut division would fall if it were 
a part of the company’s telephone op- 
erations in New York state, are not 
comparable to the Connecticut divi- 
sion because of the variation in the 
ratio of business subscribers to resi- 
dence subscribers in the Connecticut 
division. The Connecticut division, 
as presently constituted, has 23 per 
cent of its subscribers in the business 
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classification and 77 per cent of its 
subscribers in the residence classifica- 
tion. For convenience we show in 
Table V, below, these ratios for the 
Connecticut division and the ex- 


changes in question, together with the 
rate group into which the particular 
exchange now falls and the rate group 
in which Greenwich would fall if it 
were in New York state: 


TABLE V 
Percent Station Distribution for Local Calling Areas 


Exchange 


I Me cossesietccgenteekbeda 
Port Chester, N. Y. 
Pit ee either ovabeeenesionbwe 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Greenwich and Byram River, Conn. .......... 


This information, except for Green- 
wich, is taken from information sup- 
plied by the company after the hearing 
in accordance with a direction at the 
hearing and for convenience that in- 
formation has been marked Company 
Exhibit XV. The proportion for 
Greenwich and Byram River is taken 
from the record. 

As we have found above, it is not 
the proportion of business subscribers 
to residence subscribers which deter- 
mines the rate group into which an 
exchange shall fall, but rather the 
number of connected telephones in the 
exchange. There are, therefore, wide 
variations, for the exchanges in a par- 
ticular rate group, between the ratio of 
business to residence subscribers in the 
group. It will be observed further 
from this table that Port Chester, 
which enjoys a lower rate than pro- 
posed for the adjacent Connecticut 
division, has close to the same propor- 
tion of business to residential sub- 
cribers as Greenwich, and we have re- 
ferred above to the substantial identity 
of the two contiguous communities in 
service conditions. 

Another claim for distinction of 
telephone service conditions in the 
Connecticut division from exchanges 
generally throughout the state of New 
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Rate Group 
the oe 


Business Residence 


6 


ree 


7 


pace 


York was that 57 per cent of the busi- 
ness subscribers are on a message rate 
basis and 43 per cent on a flat rate 
basis as compared with 4 per cent ona 
message rate basis and 96 per cent on 
a flat rate basis in the Connecticut di- 
vision. However, the present rate 
schedule of the New York Telephone 
Company, as applicable in the Byram 
River and Greenwich exchanges, in- 
dicates that message rate business 
service has not been available to busi- 
ness subscribers except on an extended 
area basis until the present time, which 
fact appears to account for the low 
percentage in Connecticut. Moreover, 
the proportion is for the state of New 
York as a whole and it is not shown 
what the proportion is for exchanges 
in Rate Group 6. Indeed, the com- 
pany admits that as between exchanges 
in a particular rate group there would 
be a tendency for wide variations be- 
tween flat rate and message rate ratios 
for exchanges in a particular rate 
group. 

The Commission finds that these 
claims for distinguishing exchanges in 
New York state from the Connecticut 
division are not valid. 


Discussion of Law 
The facts in the preceding subhead- 
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ing, with respect to group rates in 
force in New York state and what the 
rates would be for the two exchanges 
in the Connecticut division, if they 
were a part of New York state, are 
based upon evidence presented by the 
company under protest at the hear- 
ing. The company contended that 
rates for telephone service, either in 
New York or Connecticut, are not ad- 
missible in evidence, or if received 
should be given no weight in testing 
the reasonableness of the rates pro- 
posed by the company or in fixing al- 
ternate rates, unless the offered rates 
should be shown to be fair and reason- 
able and comparable conditions to ex- 
ist in all essential particulars and that 
the burden of showing comparable 
conditions rested upon the Commis- 
sion. The company submitted a brief 
in support of its claims of law. 


After an adjournment to consider 
these claims, the Commission ruled 
that its cross-examination and its in- 
quiry into the rates charged by the 
company in New York state and the 
rates in force in the territory of The 
Southern New England Telephone 
Company, were proper and lawful. 
The Commission ruled also that the 
company had failed to sustain the 
burden of proof resting upon it under 
§ 5412 of the General Statutes to show 
that the proposed rates are reasonable. 
The Commission further found after 
discussion of the company’s evidence, 
which has been summarized in the pre- 
ceding subheading, that either the 
company’s method of determining its 
investment in property, revenues, and 
expenses, as summarized in Com- 
pany’s Exhibits VIII and IX (Tables 
II and III of this finding) was errone- 
ous, or else, as a result of the com- 


pany’s operations in Connecticut being 
such a minute part of its total opera- 
tions, the company is not conducting 
its service in such an efficient and eco- 
nomical manner as to provide sub- 
scribers in Connecticut with telephone 
service at as reasonable rates as the 
company is furnishing under like con- 
ditions in New York state. 

[3] As the company rested its case, 
it did not ask the Commission to fix 
compensatory rates for its Connecticut 
division. On the contrary, it claimed 
that the proposed rates, although ma- 
terially higher than those now in force 
in Rate Group 6 in New York, into 
which group Greenwich would fall if 
it were in New York state, would be 
far from compensatory and in the 
vernacular that the proposed level of 
rates represents all “that the traffic will 
now bear.” 

Ordinarily the upper limit of a rate, 
that it shall not exceed the value of 
the service to the customer, is not of 
importance as a matter of law because 
the traditional approach to the rate 
problem, a fair return on fair value, 
generally results in the proposed rate 
being both compensatory and suffi- 
ciently low to meet the cost of any 
competitive commodity or service 
available to the customer, and hence 
the resulting rate is ordinarily one 
“that the traffic will bear.” While 
this upper limit is thus essentially de- 
termined by economic principles, it has 
a status in regulatory law as repre- 
senting the legal maximum that a 
utility company may exact of a cus- 
tomer. Thus this legal maximum has 
been recognized from the time of 
Smyth v. Ames, in the following lan- 
guage: 

“What the company is entitled to 
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ask is a fair return upon the value of 
that which it employs for the public 
convenience. On the other hand, what 
the public is entitled to demand is that 
no more be exacted from it for the 
use of a public highway than the serv- 
ices rendered by it are reasonably 
worth.” Smyth v. Ames (1898) 169 
US 466, 547, 42 L ed 819, 849, 18 
S Ct 418. 

Our Connecticut supreme court has 
recognized this same principle in an 
important case involving the fixing of 
rates for a puble utility corporation 
when it says that : 

“Likewise, ultimate conclusions as 
to the reasonableness of rates must be 
reached with due regard to their effect 
both upon the company and the pub- 
lic; they must not be so low as to be 
confiscatory or so high as to exceed 
the value of the service to the con- 
sumers. ‘No satisfactory definition of 
reasonable, as applied to rates, appli- 
cable to each case, can be made. Each 
must be decided upon its own facts 
and upon a consideration of many 
varying elements.’ The na- 
ture and scope of the inquiry is such 
that the question of what constitutes a 
reasonable rate is primarily a question 
of fact, depending largely upon the cir- 
cumstances of the particular case.” 
(Italics supplied.) New Haven v. 
New Haven Water Co. (1934) 118 
Conn 389, 402, 5 PUR NS 319, 326, 
172 Atl 767. 


There can be no escape from the re- 
sponsibility of the company as a pub- 
lic utility to charge reasonable rates 
and in a rate proceeding to demon- 
strate by a fair preponderance of the 
evidence that the proposed rates are 
reasonable. The company has failed 
to sustain its burden of proof (§ 5412, 
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Connecticut General Statutes and New 
England Teleph. & Teleg. Co. v. New 
Hampshire (1949) 95 NH 353, 78 
PUR NS 67, 77, 64 A2d 9). 

[4-6] Since the company has failed 
to show that the proposed rates are 
reasonable, the question is posed of 
whether the company shall be denied 
rate relief, upon a general showing 
that it is entitled to some degree of 
rate relief, or shall the Commission 
resort to secondary evidence to pro- 
vide rate relief in order that the finan- 
cial integrity of the company, respect- 
ing its operations in Connecticut, shal] 
be maintained, this being the obliga- 
tion imposed upon the Commission in 
considering the investors’ interest, as 
well as the customers’ interest (Fed- 
eral Power Commission v. Hope Nat. 
Gas Co. [1944] 320 US 591, 603, 88 
L ed 333, 345, 51 PUR NS 193, 201, 
64S Ct 281). Hence, the issue is not 
comparability as between communities 
in considering rates in other commutni- 
ties, to paraphrase briefly the com- 
pany’s claim, but rather, in the absence 
of reliable primary evidence showing 
that the proposed rates are reasonable, 
what rates shall be fixed, by way of 
secondary evidence, to give needed 
rate relief. 


Determination of reasonable rates 
by resort to secondary evidence neces- 
sarily requires consideration of the 
Connecticut division as a part of the 
corporate entity of the New York 
Telephone Company. It also requires 
consideration of the company’s his- 
toric policy of pricing its services by 
rate groups which policy becomes, un- 
der the circumstances of this case, the 
most reliable measure of reasonable 
rates in granting rate relief for the 
company’s Connecticut division. 
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It is axiomatic that customers may 
be grouped together for the purpose of 
fixing rates, where the conditions un- 
der which they are served are sub- 
stantially similar with respect to the 
customers in the classification. The 
grouping of exchanges by the number 
of connected telephones in the ex- 
change is merely classification of cus- 
tomers in the telephone industry for 
the purpose of fixing uniform rates 
within each group. (See Gallaher v. 
Southern New England Teleph. Co. 
99 Conn 282, 289, PUR1924A 279, 
121 Atl 686; and New England 
Teleph. & Teleg. Co. v. New Hamp- 
shire, supra, 78 PUR NS at p. 
78.) Indeed, regarding compara- 


bility as an issue in the case for 
the purpose of argument, the group 
classification establishes the area of 
comparability and inasmuch as the 


two exchanges comprising the Con- 
necticut division would fall into 
Rate Group 6, if they were a part of 
New York state, the rates applicable 
to that rate group, recently fixed on a 
compensatory level in that state, 
should be adopted as a measure of rea- 
sonable rates in affording the com- 
pany needed rate relief. 

This solution does justice to the 
company in granting it needed rate 
relief. At the same time it does not 
work an injustice upon subscribers in 
the Connecticut division by placing 
them in a separate unit for rate-mak- 
ing purposes merely because they 
happen to reside on the Connecticut 
side, rather than the New York side, 
of a common boundary. 

The rates applicable under this find- 
ing within the base rate area of the 
Connecticut division, including the ex- 
tension of the local calling area as pro- 


[2] 


posed by the company, in relation to 
Rate Group 6 in New York state, are 
contained in Appendix A of this find- 
ing and are taken from the pertinent 
order of the New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission, dated May 10, 1950, 
84 PUR NS 267. 

[7] The increase in the minimum 
rate from 5 cents to 10 cents for pub- 
lic and semipublic telephone service, 
commonly called coin box telephone 
service, for the Connecticut division, 
is approved. There are 267 coin box 
telephones in the division. A mini- 
mum 10-cent rate has been authorized 
by the New York Public Service Com- 
mission within the state of New York 
in order that part of the increased 
costs of supplying telephone service 
shall fall upon the user of coin box tele- 
phone service. For that reason, which 
is also present in this case, the Com- 
mission finds that the minimum rate 
for coin box service should be in- 
creased from 5 cents to 10 cents, and 
the order below will so provide. 


ORDER 


Based upon the foregoing finding 
and conclusions, the Commission 
makes the following order: 

1. The Commission denies the ap- 
plication of the New York Telephone 
Company to make effective the pro- 
posed rates and other charges for tele- 
phone service supplied to its Connecti- 
cut division which rates and charges 
were filed with this Commission as a 
part of this rate proceeding and which 
are contained in Company’s Exhibits 
10-A and 10-B in this docket. 

2. In conformity with the finding 
and conclusions of the Commission, 
the New York Telephone Company is 
authorized to file with the Commis- 
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sion, for its consideration and ap- 
proval, in lieu of the proposed rates 
and charges contained in Company’s 
Exhibits 10—A and 10—B, the schedule 
of rates and charges set forth in Ap- 
pendix A to be effective within the 
base rate area, including the extension 
of the local calling area, of the Byram 
River and Greenwich exchanges, as 
proposed by the company. 

The company is also authorized to 
file with the Commission, for its con- 
sideration and approval, a schedule of 
rates outside of the base rate area 
which will conform with the Commis- 
sion’s finding and order in this docket. 

The company is also authorized to 
file with the Commission, for its con- 
sideration and approval, that part of 
its tariff of rates and charges in Ex- 
hibits 10-A and 10-B relating to 


rules and regulations, message toll 
telephone service, and other charges, 
which are not in conflict with this find- 
ing and order. 

The company is also authorized to 
file with the Commission at the same 
time a tariff increasing the minimum 
rates for public and semipublic tele- 
phone service for the Connecticut di- 
vision from 5 cents to 10 cents. 

No reduction in any present rate for 
any present class of service is contem- 
plated by this order. 

3. Upon the filing with the Com- 
mission of rates and telephone charges 
in conformity with numbered para- 
graph 2 of this order, and approval 
thereof by the Commission, the same 
will be permitted to go into force and 
effect in the Connecticut division of 
the company. 


New YorK TELEPHONE CoMPANY 
Docket No. 8409 
Appendix A 
(Base Rate Areas) 


Byram River 
Proposed* Allowed* 


Present 


$8.00 


Business Service 


Individual Flat Rate 
Message Rate (individual 


Residential Service 
Individual Flat Rate 


$12.00 


6.50 
(-Discontinued-) 


$5.00 
4.25 
3.75 


Greenwich 
Present Proposed* Allowed* 


$12.00 $11.50 


6.50 6.001 
(—Discontinued-) 


$11.50 $7.00 


6.002 — 
5.75 


$3.50 $5.00 
3.00 4.25 
2.50 3.75 


$4.50 
3.75 
3.25 


Note: All rates are monthly, exclusive of Federal Excise Tax. 
* Includes extension of the local calling area as proposed by the company. 


1 Includes 75 local messages per month. 
Additional Local Message Unit Charges 
First 300 @ S¢ 
Next 300 @ = 
Next 300 @ 4 
All Others @ 3 


We hereby direct that notice of the 
foregoing be given by the secretary of 
this Commission by forwarding true 


and correct copies of this document to 
parties in interest, and due return 
make. 
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KENTUCKY PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re East Kentucky Rural Electric 
Co-operative Corporation 


Case No. 2013 
December 7, 1950 


PPLICATION by corporation consisting of rural electric dis- 

tribution co-operatives for authority to construct, operate, 

and maintain generating and transmission system to supply 
electricity to its members; granted. 


Monopoly and competition, § 32 — What constitutes duplication — Electric com- 
panies — Parallel transmission lines. 


1. The mere fact that a transmission line geographically parallels another 
transmission line does not necessarily mean that construction of the second 
line would be a duplication, since if a transmission line is presently over- 
loaded and cannot adequately carry the load required by distributing utilities, 
the construction of a parallel line would not be a duplication which could 
not be approved by the Commission, p. 22. 

Monopoly and competition, § 54.1 — Electric transmission lines — Inadequacy of 

existing service. 

2. A corporation consisting of rural electric distribution co-operatives was 
authorized to construct, operate, and maintain a generating and transmission 
system in an area served by privately owned and operated electric companies 
for the purpose of supplying its members with electric energy where the 
existing service was not adequate, where the existing companies were re- 
quired to purchase power from outside the state, where the proposed con- 
struction would not duplicate present generating and transmission facilities, 
and where the proposed facilities, when constructed, would be able to deliver 
energy to the co-operatives at a cost at least as low as their present purchase 
cost, p. 25. 


> 


By the Commissson: On the 18th ating and transmission system for the 
day of January, 1950, the applicant, purpose of supplying its members with 
East Kentucky Rural Electric Co-op- electric energy. The members of the 

a erative Corporation, organized under applicant co-operative corporation are 
KRS Chap 279, and whose member- presently purchasing electric energy 
ship consists of eighteen rural electric wholesale from the Kentucky Utilities 
distribution co-operatives, filed its Company, the Kentucky-West Vir- 
duly verified application wherein it re- ginia Power Company, the Louisville 
quested a certificate of convenience Gas and Electric Company, and The 
and necessity authorizing it to con- Union Light, Heat and Power Com- 
struct, operate, and maintain a gener- pany. The first named, Kentucky 
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Utilities Company, supplies the great- 
er part of the electrical energy so 
purchased. 

The application set out that the ne- 
cessity for the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of generating facili- 
ties was brought about by the extreme 
shortage of electric energy resulting 
from inadequate generation and/or 
transmission facilities of the afore- 
mentioned suppliers. The application 
further stated that as a result of the 
shortage of generation and/or trans- 
mission facilities, that applicant’s sup- 
pliers were not rendering adequate 
service in that there were frequent out- 
ages of current and unwarranted and 
extreme voltage fluctuations. The ap- 
plication further stated that if it be 
permitted to construct the proposed 
generating and transmission facilities 
it could furnish to its members de- 
pendable power at rates lower than 
those now being paid by the members 
with improved service. 

The applicant also requested au- 
thority to borrow the sum of $12,265,- 
000 from the United States of Ameri- 
ca to finance the proposed construc- 
tion. 

Following notice by the Commis- 
sion to the interested parties, inter- 
vening petitions and answers were 
filed by the Kentucky Utilities Com- 
pany, the Louisville Gas and Electric 
Company, and The Union Light, Heat 
and Power Company. The interven- 
ing petitions and answers denied all 
material allegations of the application 
and further alleged that the construc- 
tion of the proposed system would 
constitute an unnecessary duplication 
of generating and transmission facili- 
ties now owned by the utilities. This 
application was duly set for hearing 
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and numerous days were consumed in 
hearing the evidence of the applicant 
and of the protesting utility compa- 
nies. 

KRS Chap 278.020 (1) provides 
that no person shall begin the con. 
struction of facilities proposed by the 
applicant herein until such person has 
obtained from the Public Service 
Commission “a certificate that public 
convenience and necessity require 
such construction.” 

In order to determine whether or 
not public convenience and necessity 
require the proposed construction, it 
is necessary to determine from the 
evidence introduced herein the quality 
and character of the service rendered 
to the applicant members in the past 
and the capabilities and probabilities 
of the future together wth the econom- 
ic feasibility of the proposed construc- 
tion. 

Although four private utilities pres- 
ently supply energy to the eighteen 
RECC’s, Kentucky Utilities Company 
supplies the total energy for thirteen 
of the members and a part to two of 
the members. 

The applicant in support of its 
charge that the electric energy re 
ceived by the member co-operative 
was subject to extreme fluctuations at 
some of their substations introduced 
testimony of electrical engineers and 
various representatives of the member 
co-operatives. 

The testimony indicated that in 
many instances the variation in volt- 
age was so extreme that it could not 
be corrected by regulators. This con- 
dition results in inadequate service to 
the ultimate consumers of the co-oper- 
atives and in damage and destruction 
to appliances if the voltage variations 
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are extreme. There was also testi- 
mony to the effect that the cause of 
the voltage fluctuations was the over- 
loading of the transmission lines of 
the utilities companies. The applicant 
also supported its charges of poor 
voltage regulation by charts made by 
General Electric recording voltage 
meters which indicated the variation 
in voltage in the stations where they 
were installed over different periods 
of time. Additional charts were filed 
pending the hearing which indicated 
that even at that late date the voltage 
regulation was substandard. 

The applicant also introduced evi- 
dence substantiating the statement 
made in the application that some out- 
ages occurred in the past, some for as 
long as five and one-half hours. It 
was further shown that in some in- 
stances there has been long delay in 


supplying power to the RECC’s. 


The record also discloses that the 
present generating facilities of the pro- 
testing utilities are not sufficient for 
the present load requirements of the 
utilities and it is necessary presently, 
and will be in the near future, to pur- 
chase power from other sources to 
meet the load requirements. The rec- 
ord indicates that presently the energy 
supplied by Kentucky Utilities to all 
of the RECC’s is from 6 to 7 per cent 
of their total sales; Kentucky-West 
Virginia Power Company 1.6 per 
cent; of Louisville Gas and Electric 
‘4 per cent; and of The Union Light, 
Heat and Power Company, 2 per cent. 
The record discloses that if all of the 
energy supplied to the RECC’s was 
obtained by them from other sources 
there would still be a deficiency in the 
generating capacity of the suppliers. 

The applicant introduced evidence 
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of competent, qualified engineers 
which presented in detail the proposed 
construction plans for the generating 
and transmission plants. This appli- 
cation is to construct two 20,000 kilo- 
watt units to serve 43 load centers of 
13 RECC’s which would necessitate 
the construction of 597 miles of trans- 
mission line. The estimated cost of 
this construction was $12,265,000. 
The ultimate plan visualizes that this 
be increased by the construction of 
two 40,000 kilowatt units to serve 76 
load centers and the construction of 
1,587 miles of transmission line by the 
end of the year, 1959, at a total esti- 
mated cost of $28,172,000. The fea- 
sibility or necessity of such expansion 
can only be determined in future ap- 
plications. The applicant also pro- 
posed to purchase, operate, and main- 
tain all of the existing transmission 
lines now owned by the member 
RECC’s and deliver the energy to the 
load centers. The proposed plan in- 
cluded provision for 2-way feed to 
each load center. The record dis- 
closes that the transmission lines now 
owned by the member RECC’s to- 
gether with those which must be 
constructed represent an investment 
of $2,773,000. The applicant in- 
troduced testimony to indicate that 
the savings to the RECC’s on 
purchased power, not including the 
savings occasioned by the applicant, 
owning, operating, and maintaining 
the transmission lines, would be as 
follows: 
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or a total savings for the period 
from 1952 to 1959, inclusive, of $8,- 
630,500. Testimony indicated that 
the increase in savings would be oc- 
casioned by the estimated load growth 
which was arrived at by a detailed sur- 
vey made by the eighteen member co- 
operatives. There is testimony that 
there is a possibility of considerable 
further savings under an exchange of 
power agreement with TVA resulting 
from the Summershade connection. 

The RECC’s are initially distribut- 
ing organizations and not transmis- 
sion companies. However, the record 
discloses that the RECC’s have been 
required to construct, operate, and 
maintain transmission facilities from 
their load centers to points of contact 
with utility transmission lines. Wit- 
nesses for the applicant testified that 
if it were necessary to construct 28 
miles of transmission line to deliver 
the energy to their load centers that 
1.3 mills must be added to the cost of 
power for the expense of constructing, 
operating, and maintaining the trans- 
mission lines. This means that the 
actual cost of power to the RECC’s is 
in part determined by the proximity 
to the transmission lines of the sup- 
pliers and therefore is not uniform to 
all of the RECC’s. 

Of necessity both the applicant and 
the protesting utilities in support of 
their case presented the opinion of ex- 
perts in their field. The witnesses in- 
troduced by both the applicant and the 
protesting utilities were competent 
and qualified men and the Commission 
has no doubt whatsoever of the sin- 
cerity of all those who testified. How- 
ever, on some phases of the construc- 
tion costs, operating and maintenance 
costs, and cost of power delivered to 
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the co-operatives by the generating 
and transmission system proposed, 
the opinions were far apart. The 
Commission must determine _ this 
cause notwithstanding extreme differ. 
ences of opinions. 

The witnesses for the applicant and 
for the protesting utilities did not dif- 
fer greatly in the cost of constructing 
the generating plant. There were 
conflicting opinions as to the necessity 
of cooling towers in the initial stage 
of construction and conflicting opin- 
ions upon the cost of constructing such 
cooling towers if it were finally deter- 
mined that they were necessary. 
However, the applicant’s witnesses 
testified that in the event cooling tow- 
ers were necessary that ample allow- 
ances were made in the contingencies 
to construct the same. They sup- 
ported their estimate of the cost of 


construction by the actual cost of cool- 
ing towers presently being constructed 
and for which all contracts have been 


let. The actual costs were less than 
the estimated costs of applicant’s wit- 
nesses. The contingency item pre- 
sented in applicant’s estimated cost of 
construction was much greater than 
the actual cost of similar cooling tow- 
ers presently being constructed. 

[1] The protesting utilities intro- 
duced much evidence to substantiate 
their contention that the proposed 
transmission facilities would duplicate 
the transmission facilities of the utili- 
ties, particularly Kentucky Utilities, 
and therefore the Commission should 
not permit the same to be constructed. 
There were numerous maps _intro- 
duced showing that the proposed 
transmission lines do parallel many 
of the existing lines now owned, op- 
erated, and maintained by the Ken- 
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tucky Utilities Company. However, 
the mere fact that a transmission line 
geographically parallels another trans- 
mission line does not necessarily mean 
that the construction of the second 
line would be a duplication. It is ap- 
parent that if a transmission line is 
presently overloaded and cannot ade- 
quately carry the load required by the 
co-operatives, the construction of an- 
other line parallel with the first would 
not be a duplication. It is also ap- 
parent that if a 69-kilovolt line is re- 
quired, that the construction of same 
parallel to a 33-kilovolt line would 
not necessarily be a duplication. It 
also follows that a 69-kilovolt line 
would not duplicate a 132-kilovolt line 
since the testimony indicated that the 
cost of tapping such a line for RECC 
purposes would be prohibitive. The 
evidence indicated that the transmis- 
sion lines of the utilities were pri- 
marily constructed to take care of their 
own loads and load centers and were 
never designed for the purpose of 
meeting the requirements of the 
RECC’s. The evidence disclosed that 
the Kentucky Utilities Company pres- 
ently proposed the construction of 33 
different transmission lines. With 
the exception of two of these lines 
which may be built even if the pro- 
posed transmission lines are con- 
structed by East Kentucky, all of the 
others, or 31, would be constructed 
regardless of whether or not the pro- 
posed transmission lines of East Ken- 
tucky are constructed. The Kentucky 
Utilities Company proposes to con- 
struct 25 additional transmission lines 
in the years 1954 through 1959, and 
the witnesses stated that all 25 of these 
lines would be constructed regardless 
of whether or not East Kentucky con- 


structed its proposed transmission fa- 
cilities. There is evidence that the 
present transmission system of the 
Kentucky Utilities is overloaded and 
if East Kentucky’s proposed trans- 
mission lines are constructed and thus 
relieve the Kentucky Utilities’ trans- 
mission lines of this burden, they will 
still be overloaded due to the expected 
load growth of Kentucky Utilities. 

The testimony presented to the 
Commission showed the great advan- 
tage of having power delivered direct 
to the load centers of the co-operatives. 
The proposed transmission facilities of 
East Kentucky would accomplish this 
end. The utility companies have not 
only failed to deliver their energy di- 
rect to all of the load centers in the 
past but the testimony indicated that 
they absolutely refused, in some in- 
stances, to construct the necessary 
transmission lines to deliver the en- 
ergy to the load centers. 

The evidence also indicated the 
great advantage and desirability of 
having 2-way feeds at each load cen- 
ter. The proposed construction of 
East Kentucky would ultimately pro- 
vide for a dual, treble, or quadruple 
feed to each and every substation. 
This transmission system, if con- 
structed, would greatly reduce the 
hazards of power failure due to out- 
ages. Also, if the energy is delivered 
direct to the load centers by the trans- 
mission system, there would be a great 
savings to the co-operatives in that 
they would be relieved of the actual 
cost of maintenance and depreciation 
and other incidental costs connected 
with transmission lines and, in addi- 
tion, they would be relieved of the line 
loss on these transmission lines. The 
proposed construction by the Ken- 
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tucky Utilities of transmission facili- 
ties, as shown by their evidence, 
would leave 40 per cent of the 76 pro- 
posed load centers by the year 1959 
without 2-way feed. The record con- 
clusively shows that if the proposed 
transmission facilities were construct- 
ed, they would not replace a single 
line now owned, operated, and main- 
tained by the utilities. All their trans- 
mission lines would still be necessary 
and useful in carrying the utilities’ 
own loads. 

The Commission is of the opinion 
that the proposed construction of the 
transmission facilities as applied for is 
desirable and advantageous to the co- 
operatives and does not duplicate or 
replace the transmission facilities of 
the utilities. 

The experts for the applicant and 
for the protesting utilities were far 


apart upon the cost of constructing 
the proposed transmission facilities. 
However, the applicant in support of 
its estimated cost of construction in- 
troduced evidence of the actual cost 
of construction of similar lines con- 
structed pending the hearing in this 


matter. This disclosed construction 
costs below the estimate made by the 
engineers for the applicant. The 
Commission is of the opinion in view 
of all the evidence, that applicant’s es- 
timates are reasonable. 

The witnesses for the applicant and 
for the protesting utilities also differed 
considerably in their opinions on the 
operating expenses of the proposed 
generating plant. Here again, the ap- 
plicant in supporting its estimates in- 
troduced the actual operating expenses 
of all new plants listed by the Federal 
Power Commission as beginning op- 
eration in 1948. It was not disputed 
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that the operating expense and cost of 
producing energy in a modern, eff. 
cient plant is far less than that of an 
older and less efficient plant. The ay- 
erage operating expenses per kilowatt 
of all plants beginning operation in 
1948 were less per kilowatt than the 
estimated operating expense of the en- 
gineers for the applicant. 

The protesting utilities also intro- 
duced evidence that the proposed gen- 
erating plant did not make adequate 
provision for reserve capacity. Re- 
served capacity, as construed by both 
the engineers for the applicant and 
the protesting utilities, is sufficient 
power to supply its needs with the 
largest generating unit out. How- 
ever, the letter of intention from the 
TVA, dated February 9, 1950, pro- 
vided as follows: “. . . We would 
also be willing to enter into arrange- 
ments for reciprocal standby in emer- 
gency e 

The evidence also discloses that the 
Kentucky Utilities has found it neces- 
sary to purchase approximately 25 per 
cent of the energy sold by it from 
sources out of the state of Kentucky. 
The record discloses that the cost of 
this purchased power is 7.90 mills as 
compared to the cost of energy pro- 
duced by Kentucky Utilities of 5.94 
mills. Although Kentucky Utilities 
proposes to construct 1.3 times as 
much generating capacity in the 
next eight years as they have con- 
structed in the past forty years, 
it will still be necessary for them 
to purchase additional power to pro- 
vide for their own estimated growth. 
There is nothing in this record 
to indicate that therm power cam- 
not be produced in Kentucky as effi 
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ciently and at a cost at least as low as 
power produced in other localities. 

[2] Since the applicant has shown 
to the satisfaction of the Commission 
that the service now rendered by the 
protesting utilities is not adequate 
and, since the record discloses that 
the utilities are now required and will 
be required under their proposed con- 
struction program to purchase power 
from without the state, the Commis- 
sion is of the opinion that they have 
adequately shown that public conven- 
ience and necessity require the certif- 
cate be granted to construct the gen- 
erating and transmission facilities as 
applied for in the application. 

The Commission is therefore of the 
opinion and finds: 

(1) That public convenience and 
necessity require the construction, op- 
eration, and maintenance of the pro- 


posed generating and transmission 
facilities applied for in the appli- 
cation. 

(2) That the proposed construc- 
tion does not duplicate present gener- 
ating and _ transmission facilities 
owned by the protesting utilities. 

(3) That the proposed generating 
and transmission facilities, when con- 
structed, can deliver energy to the 
member RECC’s at a cost at least as 
low as their present purchase cost. 

An order will be entered granting 
the certificate to construct the pro- 
posed generating and transmission fa- 
cilities as applied for and to borrow 
from the United States of America, 
through the Administrator of the Ru- 
ral Electrification Administration, a 
sum in the principal amount of $12,- 
265,000 to finance the said construc- 
tion. 
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Samuel Vacchiano et al. 


New Jersey Bell Telephone Company 


Docket No. 5280 
December 13, 1950 


C= of former subscribers against discontinuance of 
telephone service; dismissed. 


Service, § 134 — Denial of telephone service upon government request — Validity 


of company regulation. 


1. A telephone company regulation providing that facilities and services may 

be terminated upon objection made by or on behalf of any governmental 

authority is not arbitrary, but, on the contrary, is reasonable, p. 26. 
Service, § 134 — Denial for gambling use — Rights of wife of convicted gambler. 

2. The fact that the wife of a former tclephone subscriber convicted of 

bookmaking had at no time been charged with using the telephone at their 
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residence in furtherance of an illegal purpose does not require the telephone 
company to restore service to her, since the apartment to which service was 
being rendered was occupied by her as well as her husband and it was an 
illegal use of the premises and of the former telephone installation at the 
apartment by her husband which led to his conviction of bookmaking, p, 27, 


Service, § 134 — Restoration of telephone service — Denial for gambling — Con- 


sent of county prosecutor. 


3. The Commission will not require a telephone company to restore service 
to premises from which it has been withdrawn after the occupant’s conviction 
of bookmaking where the county prosecutor refuses to consent to such 
restoration, since it is not the function of the Commission to nullify the 
action of a law enforcement officer in fulfilment of his duties in crime 


prevention, p. 27. 


APPEARANCES: Max M. Barr, for 
the complainants; A. J. Bitting, for 
the respondent. 


By the ComMission: Samuel Vac- 
chiano and Mary Vacchiano, hus- 
band and wife, residing at 409 
Cookman avenue, in the city of 


Asbury Park, filed a complaint alleg- 
ing that the respondent installed two 


telephones at their residence; that 
Samuel Vacchiano was convicted of 
bookmaking ; that the respondent “ar- 
bitrarily and without cause,” discon- 
tinued both services and refuses to 
restore the same; and petitioned the 
Board to order the respondent to in- 
stall a pay station in their residence. 

The respondent answering the com- 
plaint alleged that the complainants’ 
telephone services, Asbury Park 2- 
5719, the customer to which was Mary 
Vacchiano; Asbury Park 2-9335, a 
semipublic telephone, the customer to 
which was Sam Vacchiano, were dis- 
connected by request of the prosecutor 
of the pleas of Monmouth county, who 
had raided the complainants’ “loca- 
tion” for alleged bookmaking ; that on 
July 11, 1950, Mrs. Vacchiano applied 
for the installation of one semipublic 
telephone at the Cookman avenue resi- 
dence ; that she was informed respond- 
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ent could not accept her application 
unless and until she obtained a letter 
from the prosecutor of the pleas to the 
effect that he has no objection to its 
installation, and that respondent has 
not received such a letter. 

[1] The respondent in its answer 
asserted that under its tariff filed with 
the Board it had the right, under the 
circumstances stated, to discontinue 
the service and not to reconnect the 
same unless the prosecutor indicated 
that he had no objection to reinstalla- 
tion of service. 

The provision of respondent’s tariff 
referred to in its answer is as follows: 
“. . . facilities and services may be 
terminated upon objection to 
their continuance made by or on be- 
half of any governmental duthority.” 

A hearing was held on the issues 
joined by complaint and answer. The 
facts were stipulated. 

From the stipulation it appears, 
among other things, that: 

Individual line flat rate business 
service under the number, Asbury 
Park 2-5719, was connected at 409 
Cookman avenue, Asbury Park, on 
December 5, 1946, in the name of 
Mary Vacchiano. 

Semipublic coin box service under 
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the number Asbury Park 2-9335 was 
connected at the same place on Sep- 
tember 12, 1947, in the name of Sam- 
yel Vacchiano, listed as ‘““Vacchiano, 
Sam/Rooms.” 

As the result of a raid made on Au- 
gust 16, 1948, by the county prosecu- 
tor’s staff and the Asbury Park Police 
Department, the prosecutor requested 
that these telephone services be im- 
mediately disconnected by the re- 
spondent. 

The services were disconnected as 
requested by the prosecutor. 

Samuel Vacchiano was convicted of 
bookmaking as the result of the raid 
and sentenced from one to two years 
in New Jersey State Prison, sentence 
suspended and fined $1,000 and placed 
on two years’ probation. 

Mary Vacchiano “was neither ar- 
rested or convicted.” 

Complainants requested respondent 
to restore service for either of them 
and were informed that the request 
could not be granted unless and until 
the prosecutor indicated that he had 
no objection to restoration of the serv- 
ice. 

Complainants have attempted to ob- 
tain such indication by the prosecutor 
“without result.” 

The respondent moved that the 
complaint be dismissed and that the 
telief prayed be denied on the stipu- 
lated facts. The respondent rested the 
motion on the decision of the Board 
in the De Luisa Case, March 23, 1949, 
Docket No. 4207, 78 PUR NS 22. 

In that case, the Board found as it 
had in an earlier case that the regula- 
tion in respondent’s tariff that facili- 
ties and services may be terminated 
upon objection made by or on behalf 
of any governmental authority was 


not arbitrary and, on the contrary, 
was reasonable. 

The reasons leading to such finding 
are fully set out in the Board’s deci- 
sion in the De Luisa Case, supra. To 
reiterate them would serve no useful 
purpose here. 

[2] The complainant attempted to 
distinguish the instant case from the 
De Luisa Case. He stressed the fact 
that Mrs. Vacchiano had at no time 
been charged with using the tele- 
phones at the Vacchiano apartment 
in furtherance of an illegal purpose. 
While that is the fact, yet the apart- 
ment to which service is requested to 
be restored is occupied by her as well 
as her husband, an illegal use of the 
premises and of the former telephone 
installation at the apartment by her 
husband led to his conviction of book- 
making. 

The attorney for complainants 
further stressed the time that had 
passed since the husband’s conviction 
and also the inability of Mrs. Vacchi- 
ano who has a lease for the operation 
of a 20-room rooming house at the 
premises of which the Vacchiano 
apartment constitutes a part, to prop- 
erly maintain a rooming house with- 
out telephone service. 

[3] It may be assumed that the 
facts so stressed have also been called 
to the attention of the prosecutor in 
connection with complainants’ effort 
to obtain withdrawal by the prosecu- 
tor of his objection to reinstallation of 
service. The prosecutor’s objection 
has not, however, been withdrawn. 

The attorney for complainants 
pointed out that in the De Luisa Case 
the prosecutor laid before the Board 
“the facts on which he acted in re- 
questing a discontinuance of the serv- 
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ice’ and that in the instant case, the 
prosecutor did not do so. 

The Board did not rest its decision 
in the De Luisa Case upon the facts 
laid before it by the prosecutor. The 
Board specifically stated that because 
of lack of jurisdiction it did not pass 
upon the facts and circumstances that 
led the prosecutor to request the dis- 
continuance of the service and to his 
refusal to consent to its being restored. 

In the instant case, the conviction of 
Mr. Vacchiano for bookmaking upon 
the premises does appear to justify 


completely the prosecutor’s previous 
request that telephone service to the 
premises be discontinued. The Board 
must assume that the prosecutor’s re. 
fusal to grant consent to restore sery- 
ice accords with his duties as a law 
enforcement official. It is not the 
function of the Board to nullify the 
action of a law enforcement officer in 
fulfilment of his duties in crime pre- 
vention. 

For the reasons stated the complaint 
herein is dismissed and the relief 
prayed is denied. 





INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re Rosedale Mutual Telephone 
Company of Rosedale 


No. 22435 
December 7, 1950 


| amherst by mutual telephone company for authority to in- 
crease rates ; approved. 


Discrimination, § 74 — Concession to directors — Free telephone service. 


A mutual telephone company was ordered to discontinue the practice of 
providing free telephone service to members of its board of directors in lieu 
of directors’ fees. 


> 


APPEARANCES: James Hanner, At- 
torney at law, Rockville, for petition- 
er; Lloyd C. Wampler, Assistant Pub- 
lic Counsellor, for the public. 


By the Commission: This is a pe- 
tition for a rate increase, filed with 
the Commission on September 5, 
1950, by the Rosedale Mutual Tele- 
phone Company of Rosedale, Indiana, 
to increase its exchange rates, at its 
87 PUR NS 


exchanges in Rosedale and Bridgeton 
and rural territory adjacent thereto 
in Parke and Vigo counties, Indiana, 
which are the only exchanges owned 
by the petitioner. 

Pursuant to and in accordance with 
the provisions of the Public Service 
Commission Act (Chap 76, Acts of 
1913, as amended; Burns’ 54—102, 
et seq.), and upon due notice, a public 
hearing was held in the rooms of the 





RE ROSEDALE MUTUAL TELEPH. CO. 


Commission, on November 20, 1950, 
and concluded that same date. At the 
hearing, opportunity was afforded to 
protest or otherwise oppose the ap- 
proval of an increase in rates. No 
motions to intervene and no protests 
and objections have been filed. 

Witnesses on behalf of petitioner 
and an accountant and an engineer 
from the Commission’s staff testified 
and documentary exhibits were re- 
ceived in evidence. 


Findings and Conclusions 


The Commission, having heard tes- 
timony under oath, examined the ex- 
hibits duly received in evidence, and 
being duly advised by counsel, now 
finds : 

1. That Tele- 


Rosedale Mutual 


phone Company of Rosedale, Indiana, 
isan Indiana Corporation and a pub- 


lic utility rendering telephone service 
in and around the communities of 
Rosedale and Bridgeton in Parke and 
Vigo counties, Indiana, and is subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Indiana. 

2. That notice of hearing was given 
by one publication in the Rockville 
Tribune on November 2, 1950, and in 
the Montezuma Enterprise on the 
same date, both being newspapers of 
general circulation published in Parke 
county ; that patrons and customers of 
petitioner reside in said county; that 
the secretary of the Commission 
mailed notice of hearing to persons in- 
volved and to representatives of mu- 
nicipalities affected. 

3. That the exchange rates now 
being charged patrons and customers 
of petitioners are insufficient, and it is 


now determined that the rates which 
petitioner has set out in its petition, 
and which are set out in Appendix A 
[omitted herein], attached hereto and 
made a part hereof, are just and rea- 
sonable, and should be imposed, ob- 
served, and followed in the future. 

4. That the members of the board 
of directors pay nothing for their tele- 
phones at their residences, and receive 
free telephone service in lieu of direc- 
tors’ fees. 

It is therefore ordered by the Public 
Service Commission of Indiana that 
the schedule of rates set out in Appen- 
dix A [omitted herein] is approved 
and may be charged all patrons and 
customers of the Rosedale Mutual 
Telephone Company of Rosedale, In- 
diana. 

It is further ordered that the Rose- 
dale Mutual Telephone Company of 
Rosedale, Indiana, cease its practice of 
providing free service to the members 
of its board of directors. 

It is further ordered that the Rose- 
dale Mutual Telephone Company of 
Rosedale, Indiana, shall file the sched- 
ule of rates as set out in Appendix A 
[omitted herein] of this order with 
the tariff department of this Commis- 
sion. 

It is further ordered that the Rose- 
dale Mutual Telephone Company of 
Rosedale, Indiana, pay into the treas- 
ury of the state of Indiana through the 
secretary of this Commission, the 
following amount, as itemized here- 
with: 

Accounting cost 


Engineering cost 
Advertising cost 
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NEW YORK SUPREME COURT, APPELLATE DIVISION, 
SECOND DEPARTMENT 


Movietime, Incorporated 


New York Telephone Company 


— App Div —, 101 NYS2d 71 
November 27, 1950 


PPEAL from Supreme Court order directing telephone com- 
pany to restore some service to corporation; reversed. 


Service, § 134 — Restoration of telephone after denial for gambling — Related 


enterprises. 


A telephone company will not be required to restore service to a corporation 
ostensibly in the business of supplying information to the public concerning 
motion pictures running at various theaters where it appears that the cor-fy 
poration has sublet part of its premises to another corporation which provides 
bookmakers with race track information for gambling purposes, that the two 
corporations are closely related, that the service to bookmakers is the 
dominant enterprise, that the business of supplying motion picture patrons 
is actually profitless, and that the officers of the movie corporation created 
the race track information corporation and received substantial sums from 
it and were fully aware of the service which it provided to bookmakers, 


APPEARANCES: Jordan R. Bassett, 
New York city, for appellant; Harry 
Heller, Brooklyn, for respondent; Al- 
fred Weinstein, New York city, John 
P. McGrath, Corporation Counsel, 
Seymour B. Quel and Murray Rud- 
man, all of New York city, on brief, 
for Police Commissioner of city of 
New York amicus curiz. 

Before Carswell, Acting PJ., and 
Johnston, Adel, Wenzel, and Mac- 
Crate, JJ. 


By the Court: In a proceeding 
instituted pursuant to Art 78, Civil 
Practice Act, order confirming report 
of Official Referee and restoring, on 
condition, telephone service to re- 
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spondent, reversed on the law and the 
facts, with $50 costs and disburse- 
ments, and the petition dismissed, 
without costs. 

The following findings are made: 
The telephone facilities furnished to 
respondent were being used to dissem- 
inate racing information to bookmak- 
ers. The messages recorded by the 
police officers show that to be the na- 
ture and purpose of the service and 
that those availing themselves of it 
were bookmakers. This proof is sup- 
ported, among other evidence, by the 
number and timing of calls from those 
whose telephones since have been dis- 
connected ; the sums of money paid by 
subscribers for the service; the ut- 
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ysual equipment being used and that 
applied for. 

This service to bookmakers, by 
means of which the entire rent and 
telephone bill of the suite occupied by 
respondent was paid, is the dominant 
one for which the telephone facilities 
of respondent were used, as distin- 
guished from the dwindling and 
profitless venture of supplying infor- 
mation with respect to motion pictures 
to prospective patrons of theaters. 

The respondent, through its of- 
fcers, was well aware of the service 
afforded to bookmakers by means of 
the equipment furnished to it by ap- 
pellant, even though it be assumed 
that such service was conducted 
through the medium of a separate and 
independent corporation, Rite Way 
News, Inc. The president, Polinger, 
and treasurer, Israel, of respondent, 
were instrumental in creating Rite 
Way News, Inc., and its predecessor, 


and are among its stockholders and 
officers or former officers. Polinger 
received $12,500 a year from Rite 
Way News, Inc. He has made re- 
peated efforts, on the letterheads of 
respondent, in addition to other meth- 
ods, to obtain from appellant added 
telephone facilities suitable for the 
purpose of broadcasting racing infor- 
mation to bookmakers. He has made 
use of such equipment, in conjunction 
with that furnished to respondent by 
appellant, for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing the service to bookmakers. 

We conclude that respondent has 
not shown a clear legal right to the re- 
lief it seeks. 

Findings inconsistent with the fore- 
going are reversed. 


Carswell, Acting PJ., and Johns- 
ton, Adel, and Wenzel, JJ., concur. 


MacCrate, J., not voting. 





PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIC UTILITY COMMISSION 


Re City of Bradford 


Application Docket No. 76181 
December 11, 1950 


iN 


PLICATION by city for authority to transport, as a common 
carrier, persons on schedule on a specified route between the 


city and an airport; denied. 


Certificates of convenience and necessity, § 159 — Scope of proceeding — Inquiry 


as to applicant's powers. 


1. The Commission, in passing upon an application for authority to operate 
as a common carrier, must inquire as to the rights or powers of the applicant 
to engage in such operation, p. 32. 
Municipalities, § 7 — Power to act as common carrier. 


2. A third-class city, granted no right or power to operate motor vehicles 
for the transportation of the public under The Third Class City Law, does 


31 
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not have the right or power to transport, as a common carrier, persons for 
hire between points within the commonwealth, p. 32. 


Municipalities, § 3 — Statutory powers. 


3. Any reasonable doubt as to the existence of the power of a city under 
the statute granting municipal powers is resolved against its existence, p, 32. 


By the Commission: This matter 
comes before us upon application of the 
city of Bradford, McKean county, 
Pennsylvania, for the beginning of the 
right to transport, as a common car- 
rier, persons on schedule on a specified 
route between the city of Bradford and 
Bradford-McKean County Airport lo- 
cated in Lafayette township, all in Mc- 
Kean county, Pennsylvania. 

[1-3] Applicant’s right or power 
to engage in the proposed activities is 
preliminarily before us: Pittsburgh R. 
Co. v. Public Service Commission 
(1934) 115 Pa Super Ct 58, 6 PUR 
NS 369, 174 Atl 670. The superior 
court, in its opinion, pointed out that 
in passing on applications or com- 
plaints, as the case may be, as to 
duties, liabilities, powers, and limita- 
tions of powers of a public service com- 
pany or municipal corporation, in- 
quiry must be made by the Commis- 
sion as to the rights or powers of the 
company to do or not to do the thing 
applied for or complained about. The 
city of Bradford is a third-class city. 
There is no inherent right or power 
in a city of the third class to operate 
motor vehicles for the transportation 
of the public, and under “The Third 


Class City Law,” Act of June 23 193], 
P. L. 932 (53 PS § 12198-101 et 
seq. ), we find that there is no definite 
grant of the right to provide a public 
transportation service. Any fair, rea- 
sonable doubt as to the existence of 
the power is resolved by the courts 
against its existence, and there being 
no definite grant of the right in “Third 
Class City Law,” supra, none exists. 

After full consideration of the mat- 
ters and things involved, we find and 
determine that the city of Bradford, 
under “The Third Class City Law,” 
supra, does not have the right or pow- 
er to transport, as a common carrier, 
persons for hire, between points with- 
in this commonwealth. Under the cir- 
cumstances, we need not consider 
whether the proposed service would 
be necessary or proper for the service, 
accommodation, convenience, or safety 
of the public; therefore, 

It is ordered: That approval of the 
application of the city of Bradford, 
McKean county, Pennsylvania, for the 
beginning of the right to operate 
busses, as a common carrier, for the 
transportation of persons, at Applica- 
tion Docket No. 76181, Folder 1, be 
and is hereby denied. 
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Industrial Progress 


A digest of information on new construction by pri- 

vately managed utilities; similar information relating 

to government owned utilities; news concerning prod- 

ucts, supplies and services offered by manufacturers; 
also notices of changes in personnel. 


Connecticut Power Plans 
$5,000,000 Program 


T= ConNEcTIcUT Power CoMPANY in its 
annual report to stockholders, made public 
recently, announced construction plans calling 
for the expenditures of about $5,000,000. About 
$4,000,000 will be spent on additional electric 
distribution and transmission facilities, pro- 
vided government restrictions on material do 
not interfere, and about $1,000,000 to change- 
over to natural gas in Torrington and Stam- 
ford, 

The record sales of electricity reported for 
the year are 16% greater than 1949 sales and 
more than double the sales of ten years ago. 


B-3 Series of Dodge Trucks 
Claim 50 New Features 


rose power, new styling, better brakes, 
improved steering for easier handling, more 
driver comfort, and newly designed shock ab- 
sorbers are among more than 50 new features 
providing faster, safer and more economical 
hauling of larger payloads in the new B-3 
Series of Dodge “Job-Rated” trucks. 

L. L. Colbert, president of Chrysler Cor- 
poration and president of its Dodge Division, 
announced that horsepower increases in some 
of the eight engines powering the new Dodge 
truck line range as high as 20 per cent. Gross 
vehicle weight ratings in the new trucks range 
from 4,250 to 40,000 pounds, and gross com- 
bination weight ratings range up to 60,000 
pounds, 

Higher governor settings, redesigned fuel 
pumps, “hotter” spark plugs with improved 
moisture-proofing, larger-capacity generators, 
a new high-torque starting motor, and more 
efficient cooling systems are among engine 
improvements which provide the new line with 
greater power and economy. 


Booklet on Remote 
Control Dictation 


NEW 12-page, two-color booklet released 
by Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, de- 


A 


scribes the Company’s new “Televoice” system 
tor remote control dictation. 


Entitled “ . . . a line on Televoice,” the 
booklet describes the entire system and ex- 
Plains its advantages. The Edison Televoice 
system consists of one to twenty telephone-like 
dictating stations wired to a central recording 
instrument, the Edison TeleVoicewriter. 

The booklet points out that the Televoice 
system cuts dictation costs to the bone, bring- 
ing the cost per dictator served to an average 


one-third of the cost of individual dictating 
machines. By sharing Televoice stations dic- 
tators can even use instrument dictation for 
as low as one tenth the cost of an individual 
machine. 

The booklet may be obtained from Thomas 
A. Edison, Incorporated, 511 Lakeside avenue, 
West Orange, New Jersey. 


Fundamentals of A-C Metering 
Covered in G-E Manual 


NEW Manual of Watthour Meters which 

comprehensively covers the fundamentals 
of alternating-current metering has been an- 
nounced by the General Electric Company’s 
meter and instrument divisions, 

Fully illustrated with charts, diagrams, and 
photos, the 40-page brochure shows how elec- 
tric energy is measured; describes the op- 
erating principles of alternating-current watt- 
hour meters; and explains the techniques in- 
volved in the use, the testing, and maintenance 
of meters. 

A compendium of information on a-c meter- 
ing, the brochure can be used as a reference 
in the meter schools of power companies as an 
aid in teaching proper application and main- 
tenance of a-c watthour meters. 


New Plastic Insulator Pole for 
Tree Trimming Announced 


HE J. B. SeBRELL Corporation, 300 South 

Los Angeles street, Los Angeles 13, Cali- 
fornia, manufacturers of pruning poles, tree 
trimmers, and light weight sectional aluminum 
poles, has announced a new development in 
tree pruning equipment, the insulator pole, It 
is a plastic section of pole 4 feet long, 14 inches 
in diameter, and is the result of years of ex- 
perimentation. 

The manufacturer claims that the insulator 
pole is many times safer than wood around 
power lines, that it will not splinter, crack, 
chip, or break under normal usage. Its weight 
is only one-third that of wooden poles. 

The J. B. Sebrell Corporation has manu- 
factured light weight, sectional aluminum and 

(Continued on Page 34) 





Sturdy steel construction, pow- 
erful leverage, wire snips. 
Weighs 9 ozs. Complete 

with flat lettered dies $6 
Slotted or recessed dies, 75¢ 
additional. Order direct. 


A. C. GIBSON CO., INC. surrato's. mY. | 
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magnesium poles for years. These poles may be 
joined together to form poles 60 feet long, 
yet can be broken down into twelve 5-foot 
sections and thrown in the back of a car. 

The insulator poles may be joined to alumi- 
num or wooden poles or they may be joined 
together by using a special sleeve alumi- 
num connecting unit, Poles of this type are al- 
most electrocution-proof under normal con- 
ditions, as the special plastic material of which 
they are made has been proved to be one of 
the best insulators obtainable. 

A free illustrated booklet on “How NOT to 
Prune Trees,” pointing out different common 
mistakes, as well as the proper pruning tech- 
nique will be mailed upon request. Illustrated 
in this booklet are the latest ae pruning 
tools manufactured by the J. B. Sebrell Cor- 
poration. 


Connectors and Terminals Listed 
In New Bulletin 


Pesseums terminals and connectors for every 
type of application on all wire sizes from 
No. 26 through 250 MCM are listed in con- 
venient, easy-to-find form in the new 40-page 
Sta-Kon Bulletin No. 61, recently issued by 
The Thomas & Betts Company. 

The pages listing specific types of StaKon 
connectors and terminals give complete dimen- 
sions in simplified tabular arrangement, along 
with full information on Underwriters’ 
Laboratories and Armed Forces approvals. 


Mechanical drawings and information on type 
of installing tools are inclu 

Other pages give full details « on the installa- 
tion tools themselves, as well as a brief listing 
of other T&B products. An illustrated table 
of contents simplifies the task of locating data 
on a particular type of terminal. 

Copies of the bulletin are available on re 
quest on company letterhead from The 
Thomas & Betts Co., Elizabeth 1, New Jersey. 


White Forms Emergency Corps 
To Keep Vehicles Rolling 


T= WuiteE Motor CoMPANy puts its sery- 
ice and parts operations on a mobilized 
basis to keep White trucks and busses rolling 
during the national emergency. The formation 
of an rgency Service Corps was announced 
recently by J. NB Bauman, vice president of 
White, and the nationwide truck and bus 
conservation and parts availability program 
has already been launched among the com- 
pany’s more than 500 outlets. 

The new ten-point E.S.C. program provides 
a systematic plan to keep available White parts 
on hand in localities where they actually are 
needed. The first phase calls for a registering 
of all White equipment in service throughout 
the United States. New Whites now being pro- 
duced bear an E.S.C. “dogtag” listing serial 
and model numbers of chassis, engine, trans- 
mission, axles and other major parts and as- 
semblies, Tags are being assigned to all trucks 

(Continued on Page 3%) 











PUBLIC UTILITY 
PRINTING SPECIALISTS 


For more than a quarter of a century, Pandick Press 
has worked closely with utility companies. Our printing 
services to the industry range from highly technical 


legal documents to beautifully illustrated descriptive 


brochures in full color. 


Whatever the nature of your printing requirements, 


we believe you will like the assurance of accuracy and 
highest quality that “Printed by Pandick” brings you. 


Pandick Press, Ine 


22 THAMES ST., NEW YORK 6 


Established 1923 


71 CLINTON ST., NEWARK, WJ. 
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Ly 
By combining the flexibility of punched cards with the versatility of elec- 
tronic tubes, IBM Accounting has developed greater advantages than ever. 


Utilities now save even more time in the over-all accounting pattern .. . 
employees have more time for other productive work. Electronic machines 
RTS simplify the meter-reader’s job, do complex bill computations at fantastic 
speed, reduce still further the time necessary for cash-stub sorting. 


IBM’s practical application of electronics to business machines, as in 
the Electronic Calculating Punch, illustrated above, has resulted in 
reduced costs for utilities . . . better service for their customers. 


# 
IBM © INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
Bs 


590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
K, AJ. TRADE Maen j 
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and busses now in service through the regis- 
tration plan now in progress through the 
White field organization. 

All this parts information plus other salient 
facts about the operation of each White now 
in service will be cataloged and an inventory 
control system established at the Cleveland 
plant of White and integrated with all the 
branches, distributors, dealers, and service sta- 
tions throughout the country. 

This service requirement analysis showing 
location of truck equipment by serial number 
and model number, its age and estimates of 
parts needs and service labor requirement, is 
the backbone of the system which will make 
possible a much better projection of re- 
quirements for scheduling and distribution. 

It will project needs and permit White to 
plan its parts requirements to obtain sufficient 
quantities of needed materials and locate it 
where needs are bound to develop, 

In addition to parts needs, the labor require- 
ments beyond what the truck operator or 
White service headquarters has available can 
also be projected and steps taken ahead of 
time to provide necessary facilities and man- 
power. 


Piping Engineer’s Dimensional 
Data Card 


Lyre on welding fittings and flanges 


that could otherwise be found only by 
searching through many catalog pages and 


tables have been condensed and reproduced 
by : eae Forge on two sides of an 84 x 1l-in, 
card. 

One side covers the broad WeldELL line of 
Taylor Forge welding fittings. It shows the 
wall thickness and the essential dimensions for 
all types of fittings for every nominal pipe 
size from 4 in. through 30 in. 

The other side covers the world’s most com. 
plete line of forged steel flanges. The essential 
dimensions and bolting data are given for all 
types of flanges, in all weights, for nominal 
pipe sizes from 4-in, through 24-in. 

Other useful information for piping engi- 
neers is also given on the card. 

The cards are varnished on both sides to 
enable them to withstand prolonged use. 

Copies are available, upon request. 


Applebaum Heads Cochrane 
Water Treatment Division 


OCHRANE CorporaTIon, Philadelphia, manu- 

facturer of water conditioning equipment 
and steam specialties, announces the appoint 
ment of S. B, Applebaum as manager of its 
water treatment division, Mr. Applebaum, who 
has specialized in water conditioning for more 
than 35 years, joined Cochrane in 1949, since 
which time he has been manager of the cold 
process section of the water treatment division, 
He was founder and is vice president of Liquid 
Conditioning Corporation, now a subsidiary of 
the Cochrane Corporation. 











KNOW-HOW 


—_— 


Our specialized service to utility companies is to provide outstanding financial and corporate 


printing in one unit. . 


. from design through printing, binding and mailing . . . 


always with a 


keen appreciation of the type of work that represents the character and integrity of the client. 


We are available 24 hours a 
day, 7 days a week... because 
we know that our ultimate test 
is achieving the highest stand- 
ards of quality within the limits 
of your deadline. 


SINCE 
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Duquesne Light Company’s Phillips Power Station, South Heights, Pa. Breaker 
control battery is 60-cell FME-17 Exide-Manchex. Rack is Exide 37344, 2-step. 


AT DUQUESNE LIGHT COMPANY’S Phillips Power Station 


breaker control battery is Exide -Wanchex 


Another great utility turns to dependable Exide- 
Manchex Batteries. In Duquesne Light’s modern 
Phillips Power Station, located on the Ohio River 
near Pittsburgh, positive switchgear operation is 
assured by a 60-cell FME-17 Exide-Manchex 
Battery. This battery controls switchgear of 
69 KV, 1200 Amp. breakers, and is set up for 
emergency duty on motor operated steam valves. 


This is just one of the many modern stations 
throughout the country where dependable per- 
formance is provided by Exide-Manchex Batter- 
les. Consider these benefits from Exide-Manchex. 


POSITIVE OPERATION: Power is delivered at high 
or low rates, providing dependable performance 
at ample voltage with no switching failures. 


INSTANTANEOUS POWER, capab.e of discharging 
at high rates for switchgear operation and of pro- 
viding adequate reserve power for the dependable 

ormance of all other control circuits and also 
emergency lighting. 


88... DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 63 YEARS...1951 


LOW OPERATING COST: Extremely low internal 
resistance. Power required to keep battery floated 
and fully charged ranges between 0.25% and 
1.0% of the 8-hour discharge. 

LOW MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR COSTS: Water 
required about twice a year. No change of chem- 
ical solution needed during life of battery. Repair 
costs negligible. 

UNUSUALLY LONG LIFE...due to sturdy con- 
struction; the famous manchester positive plate; 
a combination of specially treated wood and 
plastic separators; and other exclusive features. 
GREATER CAPACITY in a given amount of space 
avoids overcrowding of equipment. 

These are the features that help to make Exide- 
Manchex your best battery buy for all control and 
substation services. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Philadelphia 2 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
“Exide” and ‘*Manchex” Reg. Trade-marks U.S. Pat. Of. 
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International L-120 (GVW 5,400 pounds) with a new service body. 
Body features include: built-in trays and weather-tight compartments; 
doors with slam-action catches and cylinder locks all keyed alike; and 
extra-safe rolled edges on shelves and partitions. 


This light-duty International helps 
take the tension out of high-tension wo 


Even when service work keeps your _tionals first in heavy-duty truck 
men working at top speed, you can for 18 straight years. 
count on light-duty International sng every service man can ct 
Trucks to lessen the strain. enmere esaninet. Anervicewnnt 

You can count on the $11,000,000 from job to job in almost asm 
valve-in-head Silver Diamond en- comfort as he rides to work. 
gine to deliver more power for faster He sits in the Comfo-Vision ¢ 
trips to and from jobs. Youcancount _ «:5omiest cab on the road.” 
on Super-steering and Super-maneu- gets full front visibility throug 
verability for new ease of handling, one-piece, curved Sweepsight ' 
faster threading through traffic, and shield. He enjoys more positived 
quicker turns in the shortest practi- +..1 from a more comfortable d 
cal circles. Most important... ing position. 
You can count on heavy-duty engi- See your nearest Internati 
neered stamina. Heavy-duty engi- Truck Dealer or Branch. You 
neered stamina means day-in-and- : , 
day-out dependability. i matter your gunmen Saar — z 

: Ay that serves you better. It'll pay 

how tough the going might be. to get all the facts now. 

You get extra strength in every 
part of every light-duty Interna- International Harvester Builds 
tional. This assures you the savings McCormick Farm Equipment and 
in operation and maintenance and Farmall Tractors... Motor Trucks 
the long life that have kept Interna- Industrial Power. ...Refrigerators and fret 


Meary Duty Engineered 


INTERNATIONAL <> TRUC 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY CHICAGO 
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SERVING THE PUBLIC AND 
INDUSTRY 24 HOURS A DAY 


GAS 
SYSTEM 


The Manufacturers Light and Heat Company 
United Fuel Gas Company 

The Ohio Fuel Gas Company 

Atlantic Seaboard Corporation 

Amere Gas Utilities Company 

Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation 
Virginia Gas Transmission Corporation 

Big Marsh Oil Company 

Central Kentucky Natural Gas Company 
Binghamton Gas Works 

Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company 
Eastern Pipe Line Company 
Home Gas Company 

The Keystone Gas Company, Inc. 
Natural Gas Company of West Virginia 
The Preston Oil Company 
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Here’s an 


appraisal 


service in one 
convenient 


package 
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¥2 can buy an appraisal 
service that’s designed 

to meet your individual needs. 
It covers both “‘rate-base”’ 
and “property” appraisals. It 
is available in one convenient, 
economical package, either 
complete or including only 
those phases that you 


require... 


include experienced engineers, accountants, 
financial, rate and other experts 

..they are available for your appraisal. 
Write for a booklet describing 

EBASCO services and facilities. 





Exasco appraisal specialists” 


Making the property inventory 
or reviewing your own study; 


. pricing on original, historical or 


current cost basis; determining 


depreciation with correspond- 


ing annual accruals and reserve 
requirements. ~- 

Making .studies of intangible 
values; business value based on 
operating costs, earnings and 
market values; trends in prices 


and economics. 


Allocation of properties, oper- - 
ating costs and revenues for 
departmental and inter- 
company purposes. __ 
Presentation of testimony be- 
fore regulatory and judicial 
bodies. 

Assisting in mergers, consolida- 
tions, condemnation and sever- 
ance | demate matters. 


‘EBASCO 


SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 


TWO RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. ¥. 


> Sn onal 


Appraisal . Budget . Business Studies + Consulting Engineering - Design & Construction . Financial . Industrial Relations « 


laspection & Expediting . insurance & Pensions . Purchasing . Rates & Pricing « Research » Sales & Marketing » Systems & Methods . Taxes of 


petal st iit ta itlsah netics il, Sie oe 


+ rape rose 
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‘MERC OID 
C COIN L eee 


ou can always count on 
their fine engineering 
to give very dependable 
service for along time 
| They are built to last. 





THE MERCOID CORPORATION 
4201 BELMONT AVE. CHICAGO 41, ILL 
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More than 50 BRAND-NEW 
improvements . . . including 


NEW! SMOOTHER RIDE with new, “Ori- 
flow” shock absorbers—standatd equip- 
ment on 1/-, 34-, and 1-ton models. 


NEW! EASIER LOADING with lower 
ground-to-floor height—on all models 
through 2 tons. 


NEW! EASIER BAD-WEATHER STARTING 
with new moistureproof ignition and 
high-torque starting motor. 


NEW! MORE ECONOMICAL PERFORM- 
ANCE with higher (7.0 to 1) compres- 
sion ratio—on all models through 1 ton. 


NEW! SMOOTHER ENGINE IDLING with 
“hotter” spark plugs; on all models 
through 1 ton. 


BRAND-NEW POWER—You get more 
wer than ever—engineered for your 
ob! Eight new engines—with gross 
orsepower stepped up as much as 20%! 
You get more of the right power for your 
needs—with top economy! Yet, with all 
their extra value, new Dodge “Job- 
Rated’’ trucks are priced with the lowest. 


BRAND-NEW EASE-OF-HANDLING— 
You can turn new Dodge “Job-Rated” 
trucks sharper . . . maneuver them more 
easily. New shorter turning diameters! 
New worm-and-roller steering gears! All 
this— plus cross-steering, wide front 
tread and short wheelbase. 


BRAND-NEW BRAKING SAFETY— 
New Dodge “.Job-Rated’’ trucks are the 
trucks with new molded, tapered Cycle- 
bond brake linings! New extra-quiet 
action! New extra-smooth, extra-sure 
stopping! New longer lining life! (On 
new 114-ton and up trucks, except alr 
brake models.) 


PLUS THIS EXCLUSIVE! gyrol Fluid Drive available on 14-, 34-, 
and 1-ton, and Route-Van trucks. 
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..Because CLEVELANDS last longer, as 
proved by the high percentage of early 
CLEVELANDS still in daily use. Because 
records show CLEVELANDS are thrifty on 
operating costs, outstandingly low on main- 
tenance expense. And because CLEVELANDS 
tut your total machine investment. 


When you standardize on CLEVELANDS you 
do more work with fewer machines. Built-in 
higher cutting capacity hangs up yardage 











gg? 





records no matter what you’re digging. Eac 
CLEVELAND model is engineered to fit mor 
different kinds of jobs. CLEVELANDS load 
quickly on truck or trailer for fast jump 
between jobs. And CLEVELANDS extra 
rugged design and construction keep the 
out of the repair shop, keep them on th 
job the year ‘round. Investigate today. Call 
your distributor or write direct. 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO. 


© 20100 ST. CLAIRAVENUE @ CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 


e CLEVELANDS & 
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HOW IT WORKS 


Supersonic waves are sent into the 
material under test. Upon reaching the 
other side, or upon reflection by a dis- 
continuity, the waves return to their 
source and are then converted into a 
high-frequency potential. This poten- 
tial is amplified by electronic circuits 
and projected upon the screen of a 
cathode-ray tube where they may be 
seen and examined. 


— 


Pulse pattern, showing the initial pattern 
at the extreme left and the reflection from 
the opposite side at the extreme right. The 
sweep line indicates no defects. 


b+ 


A typical indication of a defect is illustrated 
here. By means of calibration, it is now pos- 
sible to determine both the exact position of 
the flow, os well as its size. 








Today, Supersonic testing is available on specification 
for inspecting Grinnell prefabricated piping. By ob- 
serving the pattern produced by the electron beam on 
the fluorescent screen, any defects in the base metal, 
welds, or variations in pipe thickness can be located 
and measured at a glance. 

Grinnell’s ultra modern electronic testing can be 
relied upon to detect hidden flaws in pipe materials, 
to check unerringly the quality of welds where it picks 
up types of flaws not revealed by X-ray and gamma 
ray inspection. In examining bends, this type of test- 
ing can measure the degree to which bent pipe thins 
on the outside and thickens on the inside of the bend, 
assuring full specified thickness in high temperature, 
high pressure work. 

Non-destructive Supersonic testing is another in a 
constant succession of new techniques employed by 
Grinnell to provide prefabricated piping which is safe 
and dependable .. . which measures up in every 
way to rigid state, national, association and insurance 
code requirements. It is another reason, too, why it 
will pay you to think of Grinnell “Whenever Piping 
Is Involved”. 


GRINNELL 


WHENEVER PIPING IS INVOLVED 

















GRINNELL COMPANY, INC., Provid RK 1 OW Atlanta * Billings * Buffalo * Charlotte : " 
Cleveland * Cranston * Fresno * Kansas City * Houston * Long Beach * Los Angeles * Milwaukee * Mi polis * New 
Oakland * Philadelphia * Pocatello * Sacramento * St.lovis * St.Paul * Sanfrancisco * Seattle * 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


@ This Directory is reserved for engineers, account- 
ants, rate experts, consultants, and others equipped to 
serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, 
appraisals, valuations, special reports, investigations, 
financing, design, and construction. 











Tae American Arprpraisat Company 
ORIGINAL COST STUDIES « VALUATIONS « REPORTS 
for 
ACCOUNTING AND REGULATORY REQUIREMENTS 


NEW YORK WASHINUTUN CHICAUYU MILWAUKEK SAN FRANCISCO 
and other principal cities 











DAY & ZIMMERMANN. INC. 
ENGINEERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION, INVESTIGATIONS, REPORTS, APPRAISALS AND MANAGEMENT 











ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES, INC. 


Electrical and General Testing — Inspections — Research — Certification 


2 BAST END AVENUE AT 79th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-2600 








ford, Bacon & Davis 
vareatoe® EUGMNCGTS <consrnscres 


NEW YORK @ PHILADELPHIA @ CHICAGO @ LOS ANGELES 





(Professional Directory Continued on Next Page) 
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GIBBS & HILL no. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
DESIGNERS - CONSTRUCTORS 


NEW YORE LOS ANGELES 








GILBERT ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


ENGINEERS POWER ENGINEERING SINCE 1906 SPECIALISTS 
Steam, Electric, Gas ape - Purchasing and Expediting 
Hydraulic, Sanitation Serving Utilities and Industrials Rates, Research, Reports 
Designs and Construction e e n Personnel Relations 
Inspections and Surveys Reading New Verk Heasto Original Cost Accounting 
Feed Water Treatment Philadelphia @ Washington Accident Prevention 














HENKELS & McCOY 


ELECTRIC & TELEPHONE LINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
6100 N. 20th St., Philadelphia 38, Pa. — Wilmington, Del. — Erie, Pa. — Altoona, Pa. 


Transmission Distribution — Overhead, Underground .e Construction pee e Ball Field Lighting 
Right of Ways ¢ Chemical Control « Tree Trimming ¢ Gas and Oil Lines . . . Now Working in 14 States 








CYRUS G. HILL, ENGINEERS 


Public Utility Properties 
Valuation and Operating Reports 
Plans — Design — Construction — Rate Cases 


231 So. LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 








HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 
1384 HOLLY AVENUE ° COLUMBUS, OHIO 











JENSEN, BOWEN & FARRELL 
ENGINEERS 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIG 
APPRAISALS—INVESTIGATIONS_ DEPRECIATION STUDIES— 


for Rate Cases, Security Issues, Regulatory and Accounting Requirements 
ORIGINAL COST AND CONTINUING PROPERTY RECORD 
DETERMINATION 
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Tee Huljian Gyoraiion 


ENGINEERS? CONSTRUCTORS 
1200 NORTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA y | PA 


AND | 





William S. Leffler, Engineers Associated 
NOROTON, CONNECTICUT 
Utility Management Consultants Specializing in REGULATORY 
COST ANALYSIS “PROBLEMS 
for past 35 years 
Send for brochure: ‘‘The Value of Cost Analysis to Management"* 








LOEB AND EAMES 
Public Utility Engineers and Operators 
Ice and Refrigeration 
Valuations, investigation reports, design and supervision of construction 
57 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 








N. A. LOUGEE & COMPANY 


Engineers and Consultants 


REPORTS—APPRAISALS—DEPRECIATION STUDIES 
RATE CASES—BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 


120 Broadway New York 








TAXES 


RATES 

SAFETY MID D LE WEST FINANCE 
PENSIONS INSURANCE 
BUDGETING SERVICE ADVERTISING 
PERSONNEL co ACCOUNTING 
ENGINEERING ° SALES PROMOTION 


STOCK TRANSFER 20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO PUBLIC RELATIONS 








Pioneer Service & Engineering Co. 


CONSULTING, DESIGNING AND ; SPECIALISTS IN 
OPERATING ENGINEERS i ACCOUNTING, FINANCING, RATES, 
PURCHASING 7, INSURANCE AND DEPRECIATION 


21 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET ' CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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SANDERSON & PORTER 
Ss 
CONSTRUCTORS 








Sargent & Lundy 
ENGINEERS 
Steam and Electric Plants 
Usilities—Industrials 
Studies—Reports—Design—Supervision 
Chicago 3, Ill. 











The J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Design—Construction—Reports—Appraisals 
Consulting Engineering 


80 BROAD STREET 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. 
FRANCIS S. FRIEL 
Consulting Engineers 

Water, Sewage and Industrial Waste Problems 
Airfields, Refuse Incinerators, Industrial Bulidings 
City Planning, Reports, Valuations, Laboratory 


121 SOUTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA 7 


GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY AND CARPENTER, INC. 
ENGINEERS 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


’ , 1 Reneste, 
eports pr 





Original Cost and Depreciation Studies 
Rate Analyses—insurance Surveys 








BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Appraisals, investigations and re 
ports, des and supervision of con- 
struction of Public Utility Properties 
4706 BROADWAY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


W. C. GILMAN & COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 


Load and Capacity Studies — Rate Cases 
Financial Planning 
Investigations — Reports — Supervision 


55 Liberty Street New York 5 











EARL L. CARTER 


Consulting Engineer 
REGISTERED IN INDIANA, NEW YORK, CHIO, 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY 

Public Utility Valuations, Reports and 
Original Cost Studies. 


910 Electric Building 


Indianapolis, Ind. 








SVEN B. HANSELL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
PENSION PLANS 


DEPRECIATION 
For Rate Cases and Income Tax 


1421 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 2, Pe 
. Tel. Rittenhouse 6-3037 
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HARZA ENGINEERING CO. 


Consulting Engineers 


L. F. 
E. MONTFORD FUCIK 
Hydro-Electric Power Projects 
ion Lines, System 
Dams, Foundations, Harbor Structures, 
Soil Mechanics 


CALVIN V. DAVIS 


400 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


LUCAS & LUICK 


ENGINEERS 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION, 
OPERATION, MANAGEMENT, APPRAISALS, 
INVESTIGATIONS, REPORTS, RATES 


231 S. LaSatige St., CHicaco 








JACKSON & MORELAND 


ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 


DESIGN AND SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS—EXAMINATIONS—APPRAISALS 
MACHINE DESIGN—TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 





A. S. SCHULMAN ELEctrRIC Co. 


Electrical Contracting Engineers 


TRANSMISSION LINES—UNDERGROUND DIsTRI- 
BUTION — Power STATION — INDUSTRIAL — 
COMMERCIAL INSTALLATIONS 


2416 SouTH MICHIGAN Ave. CrHicaco 








Consulting Econ Economist 


Cost of Capital and Rate of Rate of Return Studies 
Analyses of Financial | Financial Statements 
Rate Case Investig Investigations 
Revenues and Expenses Examined 
919 Eleventh Street, N.W., Washington i, D. C. 
Telephone: National 7793 


LAURENCE S. KNAPPEN 





SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 
Appraisals — Reports 
Operating — Financial — Plant 








LARAMORE AND DOUGLASS, INC. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


POWER PLANTS 
TRANSMISSION DISTRIBUTION 
DESIGN—REPORTS—APPRAISALS—RATES 


79 East Adams Street Chicago 3, Illinois 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
alelele).4-1) ah Me 


» Yor 
New k 











MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 


70 Pine Street e New York 5, N. Y. 
BOwling Green 9-5165 


Organization and Procedural Studies 
ARTHUR LAZARUS 








WESTCOTT & MAPES 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
VALUATIONS — STUDIES — REPORTS — 
DESIGN — SUPERVISION 


UTILITIES — INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
INSTITUTIONS — SCHOOLS — PUBLIC WORKS 


NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 








Representation in this Professional Directory may be obtained at very 
reasonable rates. Kindly address inquiries to: 
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Barber-Greene “3: 
an AON SERVICE DITCHER 


850321 


The Hydra-Crowd — hy- 
draulic transmission of 
power to the driving wheels 
—allows the operator of 
the Runabout, with a twist 
of the wrist, to keep it go- 
ing at top digging efficiency 
through varying soil con- 


ditions. 
SEND 
FOR BULLETIN! 


Send for Bulletin 705-A which 
describes completely ail the 
advantages you gain when you 
vse o Model 705-A Runabout 
Service Ditcher. 


203-A 


with 


(UALIAAML 


finger-tip hydraulic control of 
crowding speed...independent 
of bucket line speed 


The Model 705-A Runabout now features the 
Hydra-Crowd, which provides an infinite range of 
crowding speeds from 0 to 16 f.p.m., independent 
of bucket line speed. With its 15 m.p.h. road 
speed and Vertical Boom milling action — and 
new Hydra-Crowd control — the Runabout com- 
bines mobility and digging efficiency to make 
possible lowest cost per foot of trench in all dig- 
ging conditions the year around. 





Outstanding Runabout Performance Features 


All-Weather — All-Ground Digging * 15 m.p.h. 
road speed * One-man operation « Control of dig- 
ging from cab or ground * Fastest digging in every- 
thing from loam to coral rock * 51/2”, 72”, 1042” 
cutting widths * Instant stop—quick reverse * Digs 
clean trench — no ramp to be dug by hand. 











Barber-Greene Company 


Aurora, Illinois, U.S.A. 





These G-E switched Pyrano! capacitor equipments rated 5100 kilovars at 13,200 volts are installed on the sys 
the Metropolitan Edison Company, York, Pa. All utilities today are finding it pays to install capacitor kvar, so 


much as 50% of their peak load. 


G-E switched 
Capacitors 

prove life-savers 
as loads climb 


Short deliveries on equipments. 
Priced less than $8.00 per kvar 


Electric utilities in all parts of the country 
tinue to find that capacitors provide the fa 
cheapest way Lo increase system capacily. 

Where you already have installed a high 
centage of fixed capacitors—or where your kil 
loading varies widely in any 24-hour period 
can profit by the use of switched capacitors, 
matically switched capacitor equipments cat 
provided at low cost. The G-E 5100-kvar 13, 
volt Pyranol* capacitor equipment illustrated 
with breaker and automatic control, is priced at 
than $8.00 per kvar. 

Switched capacitor equipments are availabl4 
short delivery. They can be installed in a matt 
hours. They provide the least expensive meth 
releasing system capacity. Call your nearest 
Sales Office or write for information on 1ow ¢ 
itors can help you. Address Sec. 407-31. Appa 
Department, General Electric, Schenecta: 5, \ 


*Reg. Trade mark of General Electric Company. 





GENERAL ($6) ELECTRIC 








